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— Bailways, postages — ^in a word, all the numerous facilities of 
the Age — ^have almost amiihilated distance, and, as a natural result, 
caused an individual trade between country customers and London 
establishments. Those who do not visit town, so as to select and 
purchase directly, send for pattens from which they can give their 
orders. But as all apparent advantages on the one hand have 
more or less ihehr corresponding drawbacks, so this system is not 
without its bane. Pushing tradesmen make a market by offering 
goods at lower rates than they can possibly be sold at to realise a 
fair profit The bait traps the unreflective, and the result is that 
the receipts en masse are not equal to the tempting samples. There 
is no new invention in this ; it has been practised in wholesale 
merchanctise and by candidates for contracts, as the proverb hath 
it, since there were hills and valleys. But we grieve to add it is 
sometimes resorted to by those whom one would credit for more 
int^rity. Ladies, therefore, need exercise caution, and place 
confidence only in houses of old-established fame, for rapidly-made 
businesses are not generally reliable. And to what does this asser- 
tion amount more than to the fact that nothing great can be 
effected not only without labour but without time, and that Bome 
was not built, as the old saying says, in a day ? Messrs. Jay, of 
Begent-street, whose name is well known amongst the few on the 
list of bofidfide establishments in the metropolis, are about to adopt 
a plan (which will be registered) for assisting country ladies in 
choosing for themselves London fashions and fabrics. And their 
customers may rest assured that they will thus be enabled to obtain 
goods of every quality, both low and high priced, at the most 
reasonable terms — ^that is, the terms of small profits for quick 
returns — and that they may firmly rely upon the thoroughly 
corresponding character of samples and supplies. — ^From the 
Qmrt Jotmial, April 27, 1867. 
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A TERRIBLE WRONG. 



CHAPTER I. 



MR. Paul's visitor. 



The Reverend David Paul's study looked the 
picture of comfort. The firelight — glowing on 
the walls in rich, warm patches, flickering on 
the glass book-cases and golden-framed 
pictures, springing up among the folds of the 
crimson curtains — was in itself the spirit of 
comfort ; and even without the carefully- 
shaded lamp, the large cushioned chair, the 
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open boot, the room would have seemed a 
little elysium, x^oming in from the|snow-bound 
scene lying without. 

His reverence was not reading, although 
the light was adjusted to fall easily on the 
open book he held ; his hand had rested on 
the same page for the last half-hour, and his 
eyes were staring into the fire — staring with a 
frown that gave a peculiar look of trouble and 
fiufiering, not unmixed with evil, to his deeply 
marked features ; and unpleasant though it 
might be, that look seemed to suit the face. 

The Eeverend D. Paul had seen some of 
the good, but more of the evil, of this world; 
little of its joy, much of its trouble, much of 
its poverty, its tyranny, its ceaseless weari- 
someness, and his mind could not shake off 
the memory of it all. 

The evil that he had looked on, the suffer- 
ing that he had endured, were not things to 
be forgotten with the past. His nature was 
absorbent, whether for good or for evil, and 
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tlie lessons life taught him he had taken in 
and moulded with his nature. 

A joyous, contented expression in his deep- 
set eyes would not have harmonised with the 
hard lines that the years long gone had 
drawn round his thin lips ; it would not have 
suited the tones of his somewhat peculiar 
voice, and a thousand times less would it have 
harmonised with the taciturn manner and 
almost repulsive shyness with which he pro- 
tected himself and his daily life from the 
kind curiosity of would-be friends. 

Some of us bear the knocking about of this 
world without getting much hurt ; to some of 
us it does good, forcing out the talen,t energy, 
and courage ; but there are natures — perhaps 
not of the worst order, either — whom rough 
handling wounds beyond cure. 

David Paul had been born the son of a poor 
and unsuccessful man; from his cradle he 
had had dinned into his ears one constant 
Cry — Poverty I Poverty I All his babyhood, 
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boyhood, manhood, the great curse or crime — 
call it which you please — had stood like a 
black shadow between him and happiness, 
till, like a plant deprived of light, the boy's 
mind had been stunted and distorted in its 
growth. 

It was sceptical of happiness, because it 
had never known any; sceptical of the great 
and the good, because it knew so much more 
of their contraries. 

Poverty had shut the school-gates in the 
boy's anxious face ; it had snatched univer- 
sity honours from his hand; it had forced 
him into an occupation that he hated ; and 
then torn him from that to give him an- 
other that he hated even more ; it had opened 
the gates of temptation ; it had jostled and 
sneered at him at every step he took, till at 
length — well I there he was, an ordained 
clergyman. 

A good lapse of years lay between all 
that dark struggling life and the present 
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monotonous time ; years with which I have 
nothing to do. My story begins now, when 
the Reverend D. Paul is the occupant of the 
square white house, not a stone's throw from 
the seashore ; where he sits out his solitary 
winter evenings by that cosy study fire, sur- 
rounded by well-filled bookcases and handsome 
pictures. 

I doubt if any one of his parishioners had 
the faintest suspicion that their grave, austere 
vicar had ever been less grave, less orthodox, 
less humble-minded than at the present time. 
Certainly, they seldom saw behind the drawn 
blinds of the dull- looking stone house ; never, 
indeed, saw the free private life of his reve- 
rence. In the church, Sunday after Sunday 
they listened to his rather quaint but earnest 
sermons ; they saw him ever working among 
the poor, as patient and unassuming as one of 
the fishermen of Galilee ; they met him in the 
school — in every respect they saw him minis- 
tering among them as one who fulfilled a 
heavy duty with the strength of his life. 
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lUit thin was all; and, somehow, it did 
not nmke him popular. 

For hin caro, his charity, his teaching, the 
poor i^nvo him thoir grumbling respect; and 
i\m rich thoir grumbling criticism. 

Til© Ilcv, David Paul was by no means 
hurt at the public ingratitude; it affected 
hiifi no little, that he scarcely observed it. 
llo didrrt care for affection or gratitude — 
perlmpH ho did not believe in them. He 
performed his duty, because he had vowed to 
perform it. lie did it, because he happened 
to have un aptitude for it. 



He was staring into the fire,' on that par- 
ticular evening, frowning at the yellow 
blaze, as if in it was written some puzzling 
mystery, which he was endeavouring to com- 
prehend. And there he sat, while the 
minutes rolled by, moving neither feature nor 
limb — making no sound, till you might have 
almost doubted that he was a breathing, 
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living man, till his immobility was oppresive 
to look upon. 

A slight dound without, like the footsteps 
of a person on fresh, crisp snow, broke, at 
length, the stillness of the night, and then 
the Eev, David Paul moved. He closed his 
book, he pushed the lamp farther from him, 
and he turned his face away from the fire- 
light. 

There came a short quick knock, at the 
hall-door, a rustle of dresses, a murmur of 
voices in the passage, and then the heavy 
baize door of the study was pushed open, 
and a woman entered. 

The clergyman rose and stretched his 
hand across the table, standing between 
them. 

**IIow do you do, Agatha?'' he said, 
slowly, but drawing his hand away quickly. 
" Come to the fire," he added, pushing away 
the table, and setting a chair opposite his 
own, " it is a fearfully cold night." 
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During this frigid reception, the woman 
stood still and silent, but regarding him with 
eyes and smile, the expression of which I 
cannot find words properly to describe. It 
was not exactly mockery, neither was it 
sneering, nor was it anger ; yet it partook of 
all these. 

" I see,'' at length she said, in a voice that 
was young and fresh toned, " you are vexed 
at my visit. Tant pisT and then she sat 
down on the chair his reverence had placed 
for her, and pulling off her gloves, began 
warming her hands in the fire glow. 

Mr. Paul stood for a moment regarding 
her, when he, too, slipped into his chair, and 
bent forward towards the flames. 

You know what a disagreeable sensation 
that is when, after dreading some event very 
much, you wake up suddenly in the midst of 
it, to the consciousness of the realisation of 
your dread. It gives you a shock, and sets 
your nerves ajar. 
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If Mr. Paul had gone on, playing his part 
in the scene, too much absorbed in what was 
passing, to have had one of those moments of 
self-consciousness, it would have been much 
better for him ; but as he bent towards her, 
the remembrance of his late reverie came 
flashing through his mind. He drew back 
nervously ; he felt he must say something. 

*' It was for your sake also, Agatha," he 
began, '' that I did not wish it. Five years 
ago—" 

" I have not come to talk to you about 
five years ago," the girl interrupted, quickly 
and harshly; "let by-gones be by-gones. 
If the fear of that makes you so cold and un- 
kind, David Paul, you may cheer up, for I 
have no more wish to remember the past 
than yourself. Perhaps," she continued, in 
the same harsh tones, and pushing back her 
chair from his — "perhaps you fancy this 
plan of mine is a mere subterfuge on my 
part to renew our acquaintance. You were 

N 5 
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always prone to look for evil — always sceptical 
that in this world there could be such a 
thing as sincerity. However, you are wrong; 
my object in coming to you is the one I 
spoke of in my letter. And when I leave 
your door to-night, the years may come and 
go for an eternity, but though I live within 
a stone's throw of you, I shall never come 
near you again — never !" 

Mr. Paul shrank back in his arm-chair, 
quite out of the fire-light, but he did not 
speak. 

*' You don't mean to refuse me this favour^ 
David," she went on, after a moment's pause; 
" it is not much — 'only a few written lines.' 
Mrs. Yeovil said, *just a few lines, saying 
you know me to be of respectable parents and 
education. I suppose you can have no objection 
to be answerable for that ?" 

*'How did you become acquainted with 
Mrs. Yeovil," asked his reverence, rousing, 
and coming a little forward again. 
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" I saw an advertisement in a newspaper for 
a usefbl companion to a lady, and answered it. 
Then Mrs Yeovil called on me at home — I 
mean at the Grange Farm ; and we settled it 
all in half an hour. It was by a mere chance 
that I mentioned that I knew you ; and then 
she asked if you would be my referee." 

" And you wish to play humble companion 
to this grand lady at the Court? Five years 
have indeed passed away !" Mr. Paul said, in 
his low, peculiar voice. 

" I can't stay at the farm ; and I must be 
somewhere in the world. I must find a niche 
somewhere," Agatha answered wearily. " I 
don't want much room to stand on," she added 
in a light tone, and springing from her seat— 
*' look I but I must have five feet seven inches 
space T;o lift my head in ;" and, taking off her 
hat, she tossed up her beautiful young face, 
and drew a long sighing breath. 

There was something ludicrous and yet 
pathetic in the action — the mixture of mock- 
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ing acting which accorded ill with the 
earnest gasp, that seemed almost like a sob. 

** Agatha !'* was all Mr. Paul said. 

She sat down again, laughing. 

** I beg your pardon. I meant to be grave, 
and talk business. Weill you will write me 
this reference, surely — a line, stating that you 
know me to be a respectable person, fit to 
have the honour of submitting to all the whims 
of this grand Madam Yeovil. You can say, 
that, David, without falsehood ; without hurt* 
ing your clerical honour.'* 

The sarcasm, if sarcasm was intended, 
fell blunted. Mr. Paul's nature was proof 
against it. 

*' If I had the right, Agatha," he said, " 1 
would refuse you what you ask. I would do 
all I could to persuade you. I would advise 
you not to go to Barrowe Court.'* He paused, 
looking into her face. " I have no right to 
enquire your reason for this strange move ; 
this, to me, incomprehensible resolution to 
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enter the Yeovil service^^^ and he laid a stress 
on the word ; " but — " 

He looked again into her face, and paused. 

The girl's countenance had grown sharp 
and harsh. The light had faded from the 
eyes — the youth, the freshness, the beauty of 
it seemed suddenly extinguished. 

" Very true/' she said coldly, " you have 
no right." 

There was a silence. 

"Well,*' at length Agatha said, rising, 
" that is all I had to say. My business is 
finished. You will send the note to the Court 
to-morrow morning, will you not ? I wish to 
go there in the afternoon ; and I should like 
it to arrive before me." 

" You go to-morrow ? Is it so far fixed 
then. Does it depend so little on my refer- 
ence?" asked David Paul, hurriedly. 

** Even so, indeed — whether you grant me 
the favour I ask or not, to-morrow sees me in- 
stalled as my lady's companion." 
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As she spoke she drew on her gloves and 
moved towards the door — a little reluctantly, 
perhaps, though she had spoken out so 
bravely her intentions of never re-entering 
the house. 

She cast her eyes quickly round the room, 
looking from ceiling to floor in one sweeping 
glance. 

" Your lines have at length fallen in plea- 
sant places, Davidj" she said, meaningly. 

" I will send the note up to the Court to- 
night, if you like," Mr. Paul said, unheeding 
her remark. " Must you go already ?'* 

*'My business is ended," she replied, though 
still a little reluctant to depart. 

But his reverence took her at her word, 
and opening the door for her, followed her 
into the small hall. 

A bright starlight, aided by a young 
moon, and the reflection of newly-fallen snow, 
made a clear twilight out of doors: The 
night was calm, and not a sound, except the 
murmur of the sea on the shore, a few yards 
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oflF, broke the stillness. On the ground the 
snow lay white and soft, covering the roads 
and paths, gardens and walks. On the 
hedges it lay in delicate mazes, and the trees 
glistened under the starlight with their white 
wreaths. 

Agatha stood on the threshold of the 
parsonage, gathering round her a shawl that 
was none too thick. 

" Is it late ?" she asked, looking a little 
* anxiously out into the white silent night. 

'* About half-past nine. Are you afraid of 
walking alone ?'* 

She laughed scornfully. 

" No, not that ; shall I tell you why I 
asked ? Because I don't wish to go to the 
inn, until I can go to bed. I wish to avoid 
supper. I have but three shillings and six- 
pence in my purse, and that must pay for 
my bed and breakfast. I am not rich, am 

ir 

His reverence's glance went slowly down 
from her white face, with its strange, large 
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eyes, which even there, in the dim light^ 
seemed now to burn with energy, now fade 
wearily, restlessly changing in their expres- 
sion — as they ever used to be, he remembered 
— down the tall, frail figure, that stood con- 
fronting the bitter cold, in a thin shawl and 
a black dress, that had served its three win- 
ters faithftiUy. 

You cannot know the pang that went 
through the man's heart as he looked. He 
had not noticed it before, sitting in the warm 
room, occupied with disagreeable thoughts. 

"Agatha,'' he muttered, shivering, "you 
make me suffer horribly, wofuUy. Is it all 
true ?" 

He passed his fingers down her shawl, and 
touched her hand with something cold. A 
sovereign fell noiselessly on the snow at their 
feet. 

"Alms from you I charity from you!" 
Agatha almost shrieked, bounding a pace or 
two off, like one shot. "David, you are 
mad I we must both be mad 1" 
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And then she ran down the garden, tramp- 
ing noiselessly through the soft snow, fleeing^ 
as if for her life, from out of his sight. 

And the clergyman stood under the light 
of his hall lamp, looking after her, and mut- 
tering to himself, 

" Why did she come r 

And then he went back into his study, and 
sat down again by the fire, still muttering, 

" Why did she come ? I ought never to 
have seen her again. Never I Oh, Agatha t 
Agatha !" 
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CHAPTER IL 



SHADOWLESS. 



I FEAR you will think very badly of my poor 
heroine, when, after introducing her in this 
questionable manner, paying a forced evening 
visit to a bachelor clergyman, and behaving 
in the eccentric manner I have described, I 
decline telling you anything about her ante- 
cedents. Perhaps I do not know them ; per- 
haps, out of compassion for her, I insist on 
forgetting them ; or it may be for my own 
sake, for the sake of my book I suppress 
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them. As the storj unfolds, you may proba- 
bly guess all these reasons, and yet you will 
not be quite right. 

My heroine stands before you, a tall, deli- 
cate young person, in an old black dress, a 
thin shawl, and a straw hat. She stands, as. 
you perceive, on the snow, looking up eagerly 
to warm her fair young face in the sunshine 
that is falling so brightly on the little white 
cottages, the old church, the boats, the fisher 
boys, and the great still sea. 

But you see the graceful figure throws no 
shadow I Strange, is it not ? 

Perhaps it is among the roll of shadows 
that the little old man in grey carried under 
his left arm — you remember the story, doubt- 
lessly, and perhaps she gave it in exchange 
for the old black gown ; or, perhaps, for some 
magic charm she carries secretly in her 
bosom — who knows ? 

If you are a very good person — I mean a 
good Pharisee — I advise you to close this book 
at once. I advise you to go up into your 
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templo and shut the door, and giving thaaks 
for your own respectability, have nothing 
to do with shadowless people, people without 
antecedents. Believe me, such belong to the 
publicans and sinners of this world. 

If this young person had not by some 
means slipped into the honourable and aristo- 
cratic company at Barrowe Court — had she 
not contrived by revolving a humble satellite 
round that grand, luminous body, the 
Honourable Georgina Yeovil, to shine by a 
dim, borrowed light — I don't think, even 
with my large charity, I should have dared 
to present her to any one as a heroine, not 
even with that short note of reference from 
his reverence, the Rev. David Paul. 

Great ladies, like Mrs. Yeovil, may take 
fancies to young women, without antecedents, 
who answer their advertisements for useful 
companions. They may have little hobbies 
about being physiognomists, and pride them- 
selves on being able to discover more correct 
moral information in the lines of a human 
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face, than in all the equivocation of anxious 
friends or malicious enemies. 

Great ladies may be romantic if they 
choose ; they may be foolish, and do foolish 
things, and, perhaps, it is well that it should 
be so ; for if wisdom sided always with wealth 
and rank, the world would grow top heavy ; 
it would cease to turn so gracefully on its 
axis. Perhaps it might come to a standstill. 

You see, Georgina Yeovil, at Barrowe Court, 
always called " My lady," and the possessor of 
a goodly fortune, all secured to her oi^n hon- 
ourable self, independent of that great, 
gloomy husband of hers, the Colonel Maxi- 
milian, who, on his part, had made her mis- 
tress of acres and acres of that beautiful 
country around, of the fine old court, of a 
mansion in Belgravia, and last, but not least, of 
the ever-glorious and ancient name of Yeovil 
— Georgina, I say, was apt to weary of first 
one, and then another, of her many blessings. 
She was inclined to grow whimsical and 
capricious, as the spirit moved her ; and 
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being of a naturally imaginative disposition, 
«pt, occasionally, to wander farther from the 
paths of strict wisdom than, had she been less 
wealthy and less grand, society would alto- 
:gether have approved. 

The Hon. Georgina had no evil intentions, 
no evil inclinations, but she had a great deal 
of heavy time on her hands, an inordinate 
craving for amusement, a fervent vanity, and 
plenty of money, and what with the help of 
all these she contrived to do some queer 
things. 

The world said Mrs. Yeovil was lively and 
original; her acquaintance said Mrs. Yeovil 
was charming but odd, and her dear friends 
whispered that Georgina was delightful, but, 
you know, just a little too free I As for the 
Oolonel, he said nothing, but he kept out of 
his lively Georgy's way as much as possible. 

Of course the world noticed this fancy of 
the Colonel's, and after wondering at it, took 
to shrugging its shoulders, while, as for 
Oeorgina, she only laughed at them botL 
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Still, this whim of Colonel Yeovil*s was 
tiresome at times to his young wife. After 
all she was but a young woman, and courage- 
ous as she was, she would not yet fly in the 
fece of decorous society. To be able to re- 
ceive the company she preferred, she wanted 
either a mamma or a sister, or some female 
companion ; but Georgina hated her relations 
(she had none very near on her own side), 
and she found intimate friends bores. 

" I don't want to quarrel with society, al- 
though I defy its tyranny," said Mrs. Yeovil, 
magnanimously, one morning, as she lounged 
over the coffee cups, " so I have made up my 
mind, Maximilian, to get a companion." 

The Colonel was reading the Times^ and 
he said " Oh 1 " from behind it. 

"It's a strange world,'' continued Mrs. 
Yeovil, indiflferent to ^the newspaper. ** A 
world of the most ridiculous forms and cus- 
toms. Whatever protection this girl whom I 
have engaged to play propriety for £70 a-year 
can be to me, I can't understand. I found 
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her, Max, sitting in a great brick kitchen, 
half way in the fireplace , with a shaggy 
sheep dog beside her, and an old man in a 
blouse, smoking a clay pipe, opposite. I hate 
a clay pipe of all things, and I was nearly 
rushing away without speaking to her, 
but " 

" What I Have you got a raw fanner's 
daughter, then?" exclaimed the Colonel, 
turning to his coflFee. 

" I don't know what or who she is. She 
only told me she was an orphan ; but on her 
face was sufficient recommendation. Her 
address was perfect, and her hands, Max, the 
most delicate, fragile fingers you ever saw. I 
engaged her immediately." 

" Humph !" exclaimed the husband, rising 
from the table. 

"If there is anything in physiognomy," 
iiontinued Georgina, " Miss Michael's face is 
the best reference she can have. . I never saw 
a more aristocratic or refined countenance.^' 

" There is nothing in physiognomy. The 
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human face is the most lying thing in nature," 
answered the Colonel, carelessly. *' I advise 
you to seek a little more information before 
you receive your humble companion." 

'' I shall do no such thing," answered 
Madame Yeovil, sharply. " I am not so un- 
generous, so suspicious. You men have no 
hearts ; you suspect all the world I You 
wouldn't trust your own mothers I You have 
no souls I '' 

"Possibly not," laughed the careless 
Colonel. " Your sex has monopolised that 
commodity." And then he lit his cigar, and 
went out, leaving his ^wife musing over the 
breakfast table in a strain that was neither 
exactly aflfectionate nor exactly dutiful. 

And then my lady went out for a ride with 
a select few, who were staying at the Court, and 
after that she went to a grand luncheon at 
another my lady's, where she talked and 
laughed, and drank in compliments and 
champagne till her head ached ; then, as it 

VOL. I. c 
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WAH growing dark, she came home a little 
tin?(l, and a little cross, and she heard very 
indiffcjrently that Miss Michael had arrived. 
TIio ilon. (Jcorgina's whim happened, at that 
mcinunt, to bo anything but sentimentaL 
H\u^ WHH tired, so she buried her head cosily 
in tlio sofa cushions beside the bright fire 
and dozed. That intellectual, aristocratic- 
looking young person might very well wait 
to bo treated as the lady the Hon. Georgina 
wii« ready to vouch her to be, till she felt so 
inclined. 



Agatha had entered her room perfectly tin- 
moved by the supercilious manner in which 
Mrs. Yeovirs maid had handed her over to 
the care of an under housemaid. A footman 
had condescended to. carry her deal box up- 
stairs, " containing," as she heard him face- 
tiously remark to the housemaid, he supposed 
"all the young woman's worldly goods and 
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val'ables." And then she had shut the door 
and langhed almost as loudly as themselves 
at the witty observations she heard them 
maldng on her appearance and belongings. 
8he cared so little for humiliations of that 
kind. 

But the exultation with which she knelt 
down and lit the fire ; the eager way in which 
her fragile white fingers heaped up the coal^ 
and her strange eyes watched the flame curl 
up, would have puzzled and pained you^ 
She sat down there on the floor before the 
fire-place, and in between fits of shivering, 
looked round the room with the same 
quick glance she examined Mr; > Paul's 
study. "1 '. : '/ j; . . 

** Warmth," she muttered, ^'andfood^ and 
clothing at last! How dreadfully Frepich it 
all is, though I Why have- they piut ibb in a 
French bed-room ?" ■ >-i /-i i. . .. -i/, 

She rose i>p, exclaiming .th^>and<looki>ng 
round her, half-angrily^ hilfifrlgbteneS.^ - 



r.L» 
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'' Bah ! what a fool I am I'* 

And tlien she took off her hat and began 
arranging her dress before the muTor. 

It took a long time, for she was ever darting 
about the room examining some article of 
furniture that caught her eye. Now, with 
childish curiosity, she was opening drawer 
after drawer of the wardrobe ; now, candle in 
hand, peering into the darkness of some closet, 
then examining the bed-hangings, and always 
pausing before returning to her toilet to 
kneel down and shiver before the glowing 
fire, 

A bell rang out a loud peal and startled 
her at length in the finishing of her toilet — 
and a very poor toilet it was. 

" Thank heaven that I have a presentable 
figure," she muttered, shaking out mockingly 
the folds of her washed white muslin. *' I 
wonder what my lady will say to this ? and 
not a brooch, not a bracelet, not even a 
flower for my hair I Shall I thank heaven, 
then, for my face ?'' 
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And she held up the candle and gazed at 
her own reflection in the glavss with an 
expression of half-quizzical, half-melancholy 
contempt. 

It was a strange fair face, like to an 
old picture, or rather like one of those sad 
saints you sometimes see in an Italian altar 
piece, only with a good tinge of worldliness 
still lingering in the large restless eyes and 
curved mouth. 

" My poor beauty,'* she said, half aloud, 
** through all, like a sneering demon, you keep 
to me to remind me of the past. The years 
come and go like black blights, and blast 
everything about me but you.*' 

There was not the slightest tinge of vanity 
in the tone she muttered this, and as she 
turned away and sat down by the fire, some- 
thing seemed to gather over her that rendered 
the words painfully comprehensive. 

She sank down in the large chair, nerveless, 
strengthless ; her hands stretched over her 
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knees, her head bowed, her eyes feebly glanc- 
ing at the flames, so utterly different from 
the restless, determined woman who had 
forced her way into the clergyman's study 
on the preceding evening, or who, but an hour 
ago, had been flitting about her new bed- 
room with the excitement of a pleased child, 
that you would scarcely have recognised her 
for the same. 

She looked, indeed, as if some black blight 
had suddenly seized her. And so she sat till 
Mrs. Yeovil's maid knocked at the door to re- 
quest that when Miss Michael was dressed she 
would come to her mistress' boudoir. 

The Hon. Georginawas seated at her dress- 
ing table when Agatha entered, but she arose 
and went to meet her kindly enough, though 
with a trifling degree of condescension ; after 
all, my lady was patroness and mistress. 

She was a bright-looking woman, a little 
below the ordinary stature. Her eyes were 
bright blue, her hair unmistakable yellow, 
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her lips and cheeks rosy, and as her shoulders 
rose plump and round from her black velvet 
dinner dress, her skin appeared of a rich 
creamy tint. She wore blue flowers in her 
hair and turquoise ornaments. 

Mrs. Yeovil was considered a pretty woman 
by most persons — a beauty by herself. 

" I was so tired/' she said, apologetically 
to Agatha, " or I should have gone to see 
you at once. I daresay, however, you were 
glad of a little quiet time to arrange your 
affairs and dress." 

And madam's blue eyes glanced involun- 
tarily at the washed muslin. 

" I hope you found everything comfortable," 
&c., &c., to which Miss Michael answered 
suitably in a manner that even surpassed her 
own for high-bred ease, • and which made the 
Hon. Greorgina remember wonderingly 
Grange Farm, the great chimney, and the 
clay pipe. 

She felt a little pained, do you know ? that 
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egotistical, pleasure loving, vain woman, — 
when she gazed up at her humble com- 
panion's face, and thought of the company to 
wliich she going to introduce her downstairs; 
why, she could not have told, only somehow 
she felt that that white, grave face, and thaf 
dress would not suit her friends, and she won- 
dered if the girl's heart was sensitive. 

Rho put lier plump, creamy hand through 
Agatlia's arm, and whispering some kind sen- 
tences about her soon being at home with 
them all, and accustomed to their ways and 
doings, led her down the grand staircase to 
the drawing-room. 

Great ladies are not always high bred. 
Mrs. Yeovil's friends listened to Miss 
Michael's name, and then put up their eye- 
glasses at her as if she were either some new 
animal on show, or a new whim of their 
whimsical friend Georgina ; and then after a 
short silence one or two gathered round the 
hostess, and the others returned to their silent 
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lounging or their tSte-h-tStes^ and Miss Michael 
dropped into a low seat by the fire, and 
spreading out those delicate hands of hers 
towards the flames, seemed absorbed in the 
operation of warming them. 

Utterly indiflerent, now and then raising 
her eyes, to give some one a deep, examining 
glance ; turning her head if a loud word or 
laugh caught her ear, she sat among them as 
calm and dignified as a marble Juno. 

Presently more of the company came 
straggling in, principally gentlemen, and 
then she turned herself slightly towards the 
door and watched it almost eagerly. 

It would have required a keen observer to 
detect by the expression of her face, whether 
that watching was more than merely the 
amusement of the passing idle hour ; and I 
doubt if the very keenest observer, provided 
with the knowledge that she was looking for 
the entrance of some particular person, would 
have discovered by the slightest movement 

c 5 
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or Sign on her part, which it was of the some 
half dozen gentlemen who came separately in 
during that quarter of an hour. 

No one spoke to her, no one noticed her ; 
even the Colonel, who came and stood so close 
beside her before the fire, that she could have 
touched him by stretching out her arm, 
seemed as utterly unconscious of her pre- 
sence as if that scanty, washed white muslin 
had been part of the couch covering, instead 
of the dress of a human being. 

Perhaps she was accustomed to social 
isolation, or perhaps she was not cursed with 
sensitiveness, but she bore the neglect well ; 
she grew neither pale nor redder, neither 
humbler nor haughtier ; she regarded still the 
scene around her with her restless, attentive 
eyes, and even when the rest of the company 
paired off to dinner, and she was left alone, 
to bring up the rear, she arose and walked 
to the- dining-room with an equanimity that 
seemed perfectly undisturbable. 
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CHAPTER III. 



COMMON PLACE EXCEEDINGLY! 



If Miss Michael did funny things and solilo- 
quised in a mysterious manner before her 
looking glass — if she stared and cleDched her 
hand like a veritable heroine in the solitude 
of the sea beach, — she had at least sense 
enough to behave like a common-place sort 
of person in Madame's company, and in that 
of her friends. 

She went down to Mrs. Yeovil's boudoir 
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and began sewing away at an abominable 
strip of embroidery with the most industrious 
grace in the world. And when the Hon. 
Georgina made her appearance, Miss Michael 
courteously laid aside the work, and at her 
patroness' request, came to the fireside, to 
discuss fashions and dress, and receive in- 
structions as to what duties would be required 
of her in exchange for board, lodging, and 
£75 a year. And her heart beat on very 
quietly, and her circulation was by no means 
quickened, as she listened and found that 
David Paul's definition of her engagement 
was correct. 

She had not to attend to my lady's bodily 
wants certainly; only to minister to my 
lady's whims, to be numbered among those 
many blessings which my lady kissed or 
anethematised, as it pleasured her fancy. 

Besides this, she had some tangible duties 
to perform : she was to keep Madame's corres- 
pondence ; she was to learn all the accom- 
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paniments to Madame's songs (Georgina's 
musical talents being strictly vocal) ; she was 
to help Madam to invent fashionable dresses ; 
she was to receive those visitors whom 
Madam did not or would not like to receive 
always herself; in fact, she was to do for 
Georgina what Georgina was too idle, or too 
stupid, or too grand to do for herself. 

Mrs. Yeovil hinted at all this very deli- 
cately, for it was still her whim to be im- 
pressed with her companion's refinement; 
but Agatha translated each word as it 
dropped from her rosy smiling lips as I 
have done, and she was neither disgusted nor 
frightened at the idea of her servitude. 

Had she been alone, she would have given 
those restless hands of hers a little triumphant 
cliap, and exclaimed, 

" Yes, David I Five years have changed 
me marvellously. I am greatly improved^ 
David I" but as it was, she looked staidly 
into Georgina's eyes and went on working. 
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It must be acknowledged that Mrs. Yeovil 
hurried as much as possible over all these 
little details, and she was very glad to lean 
back in her easy chair and turn the conversa- 
tion to gossip and that curious questioning 
which was apt, at times, to make her society 
tiresome. 

Miss Michael worked industriously then. 
The light needle seemed to fly through her 
fingers, and how it was Mrs. Yeovil never 
knew, but when she rose to go and dress for 
her afternoon's visiting, she found that some- 
how these questions about Mr. Paul, the 
Grange Farm, &c., that she had made up 
her mind to ask plainly and candidly, had 
been slipped aside unanswered, and that 
during that pleasant hour of chit-chat, she 
had not learnt a single item more of her com- 
panion's history than she knew before. What 
had they been talking about ? 

Mrs. Yeovil took out her watch. 

" Half-past one ; no time for more talk," 
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she said, laying her pretty, fat hand on 
Agatha's shoulder. " Another day, my dear 
child, you must tell me about yourself — all 
your history. I am longing to hear all about 
you.'* 

It never entered Georgina's head that a poor, 
shabby young person could be otherwise than 
flattered by her interest. She never dreamed 
that her dependant could have a heart that 
would feel itself insulted, and its sorrow pro- 
faned, by a solitary glance of such eyes as 
those blue ones of hers. 

So, when Agatha murmured softly that she 
*'was very good and kind," she replied, 
briskly, 

" Not at all, my dear ; it seems to me only 
natural and proper that I should take an in- 
terest in you," and saying this, Georgina 
sailed slowly out of the room, smiling plea- 
santly, and feeling that perhaps, after all. Miss 
Michael was right, and that she was " very 
good." And the sensation being somewhat 
new (Mrs. Yeovil's self-examinations running 
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generally on whether she was fashionable^ 
fascinating, &c.) pleased her rather, and 
strengthened her in her good intentiona 
towards her young companion. 

As for Agatha, now that she was alone, she 
stirred up the fire till its bright blaze out- 
shone the foeble afternoon sunshine, struggling 
through the frosty window — drew the loung- 
ing chair close beside it, folded up the weari- 
some work, and, leaning back, closed her eyea 
for an hour or two to the troubles of this 
world. 

There were many anomalies in the girl's 
nature ; restless and active as she was, she 
could at any moment command sleep. And 
then to look at her in deep, almost death-like 
repose — a repose that seemed to be actually 
needed to recruit exhausted nature — you 
could scarcely associate the idea of health 
witli her waking activity. Such restlessness 

» 

must be the result of nervous irritability, you 
would have agreed. 

Agatha slept till the dusk of the early 
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February evening began to fall — not a 
heroine-like sleep, in which she heard whisper- 
ing voices, or dreamed romantically, but that 
of a tired, every-day mortal ; and she woke 
up as the clock on the mantleshelf chimed 
musically five, and gave a delicious yawn 
and longed for something to eat. 

And she listened with great satisfaction to 
the sound of Mrs. Yeovil's voice at the end of 
the gallery, for she heard her distinctly say : 

" We are going to take a cup of tea in my 
boudoir immediately ; we shall make a 
charming little party, — pray be persuaded." 

And then Agatha did start a little, for it 
was the Eeverend David Paul's voice that 
answered, 

" Not to-night, thank you. I am wanted 
at the end of the village now, as it is. A 
clergyman's time is not his own, you know." 

And then she listened, pushing the hair 
from her ears, to hear better what Mrs. Yeovil 
was replying in those lowered tones ; but it 
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was no use, and then, after a few seconds, 
heavy footsteps descended the stairs, and a 
little cough, the sound of which was as 
familiar as a household word to her, echoed 
through the great hall. 

She got up and went to the window that 
overlooked the front avenue. 

" David/' she muttered, as through the 
misty glass she managed to descry a man's 
figure walking quickly towards the great 
gates. " What has he come for ?" And then, 
after watching him till the dusk and the 
trunks of the oaks hid him from her view — 
*' Not to sec me, at any rate," she said, softly, 
going back to the fireside. 

And then her mood changed, and like a 
flame suddenly shooting up, burst into a 
quick passion. " How long the time is I 
How long the time is I" she exclaimed, in a 
low, angry tone, *'and yet how the years run 
on I" 

It was mournful to listen to such a voice — 
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monmful to look into her face at tliat mo- 
ment. 

But the door opened suddenly, and the 
footman brought in the tea-tray and the 
lamps, and Miss Michael had to put away 
her little romance, or whatever it was, and 
came to the prosaic duty of tea-making, and 
Mrs. Yeovil came in, leaning on the arm of 
one of her temporary great friends, talking, in 
subdued tones, of something that seemed to 
amuse the two ladies greatly. 

** Utterly absurd, my dear Georgy," Mrs. 
Phelps was saying ; " very romantic, but 
utterly impossible, I should say,'' and as she 
spoke the lady looked up into Miss Michael's 
face with a half quizzical, half scrutinising 
glance. 

Georginia threw herself on the sofa. 

"I am dreadfully tired," she said, plain- 
tively, to Agatha ; '' please give me some tea.. 
I meant to have asked you if you rode this 
morning," she went on presently, when she 
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was more comfortably settled, and, therefore, 
more amiable, ^'becanse yon could always 
have a horse, and even if you didn't join our 
party—" 

8he paused, but Agatha would not finish 
the sentence for her. 

** You were saying?" she said, calmly, turn- 
ing from the cups, and looking in her 
patroness's face. Georgina turned away; 
she did not like being looked at in than way. 

Agatha was out of temper; and for the 
moment it was so pleasant to snub both pa- 
troness and friend — it would have been so 
plensant to snub the world in general — that she 
forgot her prudence ; it was not the insolent 
stare of Mrs. Phelps, or the slight of Mrs. 
Yeovil, that she was resenting — it was that 
great pang her at heart that must come out 
in some way. 

For a few moments the three ladies sipped 
their tea in silence. 

*'I have had a very rare visitor this after* 
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noon/' at length Mrs. Yeovil said, playing a 
little nervously with her teaspoon. 

" Ah I his reverence," exclaimed the other 
lady ; '' I wish I had seen him. By the bye^ 
Miss Michael is a protegee of his, I believe/* 

Agatha drank her tea composedly. 

** What, a protegee of David Paul's I" 

" He's a strange man," went on Georgina ; 
" perfectly engrossed with his profession. He 
BO seldom condescends to visit the higher 
class of his parishioners that I am sure one of 
his calls is almost as much noted as the lord- 
lieutenant of the county's." 

" Hav'n't you ever heard the reason of his 
dislike to our society ?" Mrs. Phelps asked, a 
little spitefully. " They say he is sufficiently 
well educated to be aware of his own de- 
ficiencies and of the difference between ranks. 
My maid told me that she heard that he was 
of very low origin — something quite despi- 
cable, indeed." 

Mrs. Yeovil had, perhaps, heard the news 
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before ; she did not exclaim, bat, as her com- 
panion stood before her, ready to take her 
cup, she looked np in her eyes and said, 
"Is Mr. Paul a great friend of yours T* 
** Scarcely a friend — ^rather a patron," 
Agatha answered, in harsh, dry tones. " Shall 
I butter you some more toast ?" 
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CHAPTER IV. 



CAPTAIN JOHN. 



The wintry sunshine was falling aslant her 
thick, glossy plaits ; the glow of the fire was 
gleaming in her eyes as she sat with her head 
tamed towards it, looking thoughtfully into 
its depths; perhaps for inspiration whereby to 
answer those half-dozen letters of Madame's 
correspondents, lying scattered on her desk ; 
and just then Captain John Yeovil opened the 
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door quietly, and put his head a little way 
into the room. 

That head was as near a counterpart of the 
Colonel Maximilian's as Mother Nature ever 
permits herself to make ; it was the same 
shape, the same size ; it was covered with the 
same coloured bronz j-bro wn hair ; the features 
were of the same stamp, undecided whether to 
be harsh or handsome, and, so as far as they 
could, hid themselves under a tawny mous- 
tache and voluminous whiskers ; the expres- 
sion was almost the same — almost I say, for 
whilst the colonel looked decidedly gloomy 
and unsociable, the captain looked only in- 
clined to be, as if he would, had he not been 
too lazy or too indiflferent to be anything in 
particular. 

You could tell that he was a powerful 
man, like the colonel, by the hand clasping 
the door ; — a large, white, nervous looking 
hand it was, capable of doing work — and hard 
work, if such was required of it. 



^ 
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He looked into the room hastily, and was 
about to exclaim a quick apology at disturb-^ 
ing its occupant, when something stopped 
Lim. He remained silent, with his eyes fixed 
on Agatha's half-turned face, and then she 
suddenly looked up. 

Fearlessly — eye to eye-^with unchanging 
colour, grave, silent lips, she looked up into 
his face. 

" I beg your pardon,*' he said, " I expected 
to find my sister-in-law." 

And then, without awaiting any reply, 
without noticing the inclination of the head 
she made him so haughtily, he went away 
and closed the door after him as softly as he 
had opened it* 

As for Agatha, she laid down her pen 
gently ; she pushed away her chair from the 
table, and she rose up with the air of one 
frightened to make a sound, and then she 
crept to the window and threw it open, and 
leaned out to catch the sharp fresh breezQ 
blowing from the sea. 

TOL. I. D 
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8he shuddered a little — the wind was cold 
as ice. 

Then she came back to the fireside and the 
letters, and she took up her pen and wrote 
quickly for a quarter of an hour, and then she 
paused, and then wrote again ; and when at 
length the half-dozen envelopes were all 
sealed and directed, she went and stood 
thoughtfully over the fire and murmured, " I 
will stay till I hear it put in words/' 

And then, as a quick, heavy footstep came 
along the passage towards that room, she 
flushed, and turned boldly towards the door. 
But it passed on down the stairs ; and then 
she sank into a chair, and exclaimed feebly 
*' Thank God 1" as if she had escaped some 
great danger. 

You could see, by watching her during that 
half hour, what constant warfare was going 
on, between the moral power of her will and 
the physical power of her nervous system— 
now the one was the victor and now the 
other. And it was a painful struggle to 
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witness: one that made you look into her 
restless eyes with a feeling of anxiety, almost 
fear for the fature. 



Meanwhile, Captain John had gone down- 
stairs to the most out of the way part of the 
house, in which lay the Colonel's room. 

That room was neither a study, a dressing- 
room — not yet exactly a smoking-room. 

It had decidedly a bachelor look and, so 
far as Georgina's blue eyes had nerer pro- 
faned it, it might be considered a bachelor 
apartment. 

It was furnished with book-cases, certainly : 
it was also ornamented with busts and pic- 
tures ; but both books and ornaments looked 
more like relics of earlier and perhaps happier 
days, than the proper surroundings of the 
bearded, grave man, who, at the moment 
Captain John entered, was sitting beside the 

B 2 
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blazing fire, smoking a cigar and reading a 
newspaper. 

They were strangely alike, those two 
brothers. You noticed more when they were 
together, even, than when the sight of the 
one immediately recalled the image of the 
other. The very manner of lounging in their 
easy chairs was the same. 

" Who's that girl in Georgina's boudoir?'* 
the Captain asked abruptly, as after a very 
brief glance at the Times^ he threw it on the 
floor, and began lighting a cigar. 

"What girl?" replied the Colonel, in- 
differently. 

" Thick plaits of hair — large dark eyes — 
fair — up writing in Georgina's room," 
Captain John said, between whiffs at a rather 
refractory cigar. 

^^ Oh I the companion, you mean, I 
suppose." 

And Max continued his perusal of the last 
night's debate, as if the idea had but very 
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dimly reached his anything but energetic 
brain. 

" Georgina's companion I" Captain John 
said, almost as slowly as his brother ; ^^ and 
where did she come from ? Who is she?" 

"I don't know," absently, from behind the 
paper. 

" Don't you — " rather impressively from 
the cloud of smoke before it. " Are you sure 
you don't. Max ?" 

" Ask Georgina. It's one of her whims. 
She knows, I dare say," from behind the 
paper, in rather a grumbling tone. 

Smoke and silence after that, and plenty of 
it. When Max and Yeovil had it their own 
way, it was always so. They were what 
might be called, in this bright, keen-witted 
age, a heavy couple of men. It took a great 
deal to rouse their energies, for, you see, all 
their lives they had been rich, and anything 
like energy had been superfluous— I was almost 
saying undignified. It took a great deal to 
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disturb the equilibriam of their minds, to make 
them argumentatiye ; but then, like all other 
heavy bodies, when once put in motion, their 
force was great — the impetus difl&cult to over- 
come. Tou saw that in the steady but 
powerful gaze of their eyes; in their slow, but 
lazy, firm walk ; in their clear, laconic way of 
speaking. 

No one ever thought of calling either of 
them stupid. Strange, slow, eccentric, un- 
sociable, proud, were the terms generally 
applied to them ; and more particularly to the 
Colonel, for popular most certainly they were 
not; but no one ever called into question 
their power to talk like other people, or to 
head the society of which, undoubtedly, by 
rank, they stood highest, if it had so pleased 
them. 

But it did not please them, and that was 
the chief trouble of my lady's untroubled 
life. 

Colonel Max was always dignified, always 
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a courteous, hospitable host ; but one a great 
deal more celebrated for being rarelj seen^ 
than for these qualities. 

There was plenty of gaiety constantly going 
on at the Court, an abundant display of 
hospitality under the shadow of his name, but 
with the exception of an occasional appearance 
at his magnificent dinner-table. Colonel ilax 
was an agreeable myth to the fashionable 
world, in which his wife loved to shine pre- 
eminently. 

What he did with himself, or how he passed 
his time when at home, or in London, no one 
could tell. He was not a sportsman, he did 
not mix in politics, he took but little more 
interest in his profession than was absolutely 
necessary, and he cared not at all for agricul- 
ture. What did he do with himself, then? 
How did he contrive to live through the 
twenty-four hours ? 

My lady sometimes puzzled this question 
over, in her own brain, when she felt wearied 
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Jiigiaiifid lit Itocr own donigs^ and came 
VKxpectesih' vpoa dist gnmtf m^Ssr&itj 
gisTe koi^iuid of IfeeiSy periiaps retuming 
firom one of liss frequent rishs to London, or 
from m scJhaiT lide, w- m sofituj daj's outing 
•omewhete : bot almTs with tke same nndis- 
tmbed placiditr of manner. Bid he neyer 
leel ennni? If he never deigned to enjoy 
fife, did he amtrire to avoid being dii^nsted 
with it? 

He look^ gloomy certainly, but it was not 
a discontented kind of gloominess ; and he 
wore it with a certain dignity, which seemed 
to impress you that, howeyer much it might 
bore you to behold it, it was a frame of mind 
anything but burdensome to himself. 

My lady could not understand her husband, 
and, truth to tell — unless very much at a loss 
for amusement or occupation — she never tried. 
She was content to consider him a myste- 
rious, incomprehensible, industrial being, and 
to regard him with a certain wondering res* 
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pect, which prevented her indifference from 
sinking into dislike ; but there her interest in 
him ended, and she would as soon have thought 
of trying to comprehend the movements of 
the solar system as the private ones of 
Colonel MaY. 

Captain John Yeovil might have had the 
same to be said about him, as his brother, 
had he been in his position. 

But Captain John was not the head of the 
family, nor the possessor of Yeovil Court and 
other estates. He was but a younger son, 
with a moderate fortune, and so he was not 
talked of so much, and his presence or 
absence not noticed like that of his brother. 
He had no fashionable wife to complain of 
his short- comings, no particular home to 
claim him ; and he was free to go and come, 
to be happy or dull, strange or common- 
place, as the mood took him. 

When he came in his own staid, quiet way, 
into that private room of the Colonel's, and 

D 5 
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found him morning after morning in the same 
dull solitude, he used to hug himself men- 
tally, and congratulate himself that it was so 
•—that he was Captain John, and not Colonel 
Maximilian. 

But now let us go back to that particular 
day, when Colonel Max was reading the 
Timea of the 21st of February, on one side of 
the fire, and Captain John was smoking away 
on the other, with as much gusto as if he 
were a Turkish Pasha, and with a brain that 
was working away under the mass of bronze- 
coloured hair, with none the less effect, be- 
cause its powers of memory were prodigious, 
but those of imagination weak. 

" Georgina's whim 1" said the Captain, 
thoughtfully. " And you don't know where 
she picked her up ?'' 

The colonel read on in silence. 

" I never yet forgot a face that had struck 
me ; I doubt if I ever spoke to a person 
whose face I should not remember and recog- 
nise on seeing again." 
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The Captain went on slowly, and looking at 
his cigar as if addressing it. 

" It must be three — four — about five years 
ago." 

"What?" said Colonel Max, throwing 
aside the newspaper, and standing up before 
the fire in the approved fashion. " What are 
you talking about ?" 

" The girl upstairs." 

"Oh, yes; queer face, hasn't she? 
Georgina picked her up somewhere, from 
some farm-house. Paul, the vicar, you know, 
recommended her. Quiet person — am rather 
glad that Georgina's taking to her." 

"Are you?" very slowly and doubtfully, 
from the Captain. 

" Five or six years ago. Max, don't you re- 
member, when we were travelling in the — .'' 

But just then a quick, heavy footstep came 
along the passage, accompanied by the pat- 
tering of an animal's feet, and then a loud 
scream, followed by a sharp, short bark, an- 
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nonnced tliat WoU^ the Coloners &Yonrite 
mastiff^ was causing terror to some female 
heart — a mere trifle — ^but trifles are the 
hinges on which torn important events, and 
so trifles must be recorded. 

Colonel Max went out in a hurry, to en- 
quire into the cause of the disturbance, and so 
Captain John finished the sentence quickly to 
himself; and then he got up and followed his 
brother, and, after a slight row with Wolf, 
the Colonel mounted his horse and went off 
to London ; and the captain mounted his, and 
departed in the opposite direction, to pay a 
visit some ten miles off. 

And so it happened, that when Miss Michael 
made her appearance at the luncheon table, 
and ventured to look round the great dining- 
room, she found she might take heart and eat 
another meal in peace under the Yeovil 
roof. 

Perhaps, if Wolf had not barked, it might 
not have been so ; who knows ? 
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CHAPTER V. 



REKA NASCOTT. 



And now I feel, in bounden duty, I must in- 
troduce you to my second heroine. She is a 
much more orthodox young person, and one 
whom I feel conscious good people will like 
best — will pet and patronise, whilst they 
snub Agatha. As a rule, I don't like your 
orthodox young persons ; they are apt to 
grow monotonous and pall upon the fancy, 
or else conceited and so, of course, in- 
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tolerable ; and perhaps Reka Nascott would 
have been no exception to the rule, had not 
Fate taken her in hand, and dosed her with 
contretemps and other similar physic till the 
poor child's heart grew sick, and she herself 
a little whimsical. 

She is standing there, at the gate of that 
homely, comfortable-looking house, at the 
very verge of the parish over which David 
Paul is vicar ; evidently waiting for some one, 
for she is looking anxiously down the road 
with a pair of clear brown eyes — eyes that 
can see farther than most, for she has the 
sight called eagle, as you may judge by the 
singular intensity of the pupil and general 
brilliancy of the eye. 

I am not sure whether to call her pretty or 
not. Her features are regular, and of the 
type usually called Roman ; but they are a 
little hard, and, somehow, though the form is 
graceful enough, you cannot help feeling that 
the face would suit better to a taller, fuller 



^ 
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development of figure. One striking beauty 
she has, though, and that is the singular ele- 
gance with which her head is posed on her 
shoulders. You may be sure that with that 
sweep of shoulder and curve of neck, Reka 
Nascott can never look awkward or graceless. 
Now, at the time I present her to you, Reka 
is in the full force of her orthodoxy. She is 
an excellent young person, taking great in** 
terest in Sunday schools, mothers' meetings, 
church goings, soup kitchens, &c., &c. She 
has some very decided opinions concerning 
doctrines and church government, also music 
and crinoline. She sings delightfully — chiefly 
classical music, too, and she can hold her own 
in a literary conversation without showing 

any particular genius or particular stupidity. 
She plays croquet, and dresses tastily. 

I hope you will remark, however, that this 
is a list of what she does. I do not presume 
to run off her moral qualities in the same light 
manner. 
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What a Imman being reaUj is, is not so 
easy to understand, mucli less describe. In- 
deed, if we cannot know ourselves, how is it 
possible that we should one another? Bah I 
I shiver at the very idea of having to attempt 
an analvsis of character. 

The Nascotts of Williton Wict, as their 
place was called — for what reason no one 
knew — were a family second only in preten- 
sions to the Yeovils of Yeovil Court, to whom 
they were related. According to all accounts, 
they came over with William the Conqueror— 
as, indeed, most people seem to have done — 
and they behaved so admirably, generation 
after generation, that they gradually in- 
creased in honour and wealth, till the time of 
the Ke volution, when unfortunately the Iron- 
sides of Cromwell illtreated them in such a 
manner, that they were glad to fly to France, 
and there they remained till the Kestoration. 
As, however, the politics of the males, and 
the appearance of the females, did not quite 
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please the "merry monarch," they found 
great di£Bculty in reclaiming their estates^ 
and never got back more than a third, which 
accounted, as Mrs. Nascott used to observe, 
for the ascendancy the other branch of the- 
family, the Yeovils, had acquired, and the 
moderate income of the Nascotts. 

The old square hall of the Wick was full 
of dark browed ladies and gentlemen ; the 
vault, too, in Barrow Church, was full of 
coffins, whilst the effigy of a Sir Ealph Nas- 
cott, lying with his legs crossed, in the chan- 
cel above, bore witness to the fact that, at 
any rate, the Nascotts were a prolific family, 
and could stretch their genealogy as far back 
as the Crusades. And a very comfortable 
old house is that Willilon Wick, with its- 
winding passages and shady rooms, its dark 
oaken furniture and deep windows, its lawns^ 
and flower beds, its vineries and conserva- 
tories, and last, but not least, its inhabitants^ 
from the head of the family, Ealph Nascott^ 
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Esq., to his youngest son, playing there in a 
velvet frock and blue sash, on the frosty 
ground, under the great cedar in front — a 
cedar so wide and overspreading that its dark 
shadow reaches the very verge of the lawn, 
and takes in the figure watching at the gate, 
And as John Yeovil rides leisurely up, con- 
templating the scene, above all the figure in 
grey, and with carnation coloured velvets on 
her dark hair, in the foreground, he feels his 
heart warm ; he feels less of the man of the 
world, and more of " just a man and nothing 
more." 

To him, Williton Wick is the sunniest cor- 
ner of the earth — a pleasant present, and a 
pleasant thought to recur to when absent. 
He lays aside that worldly philosophy when 
he enters that green gate, under the shade of 
the cedar ; he never scoiFs, never says a bad 
word, and he even kneels down at family 
prayers, and will hold the youngest boy in his 
great arms during the reading, and when in 
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answer to his slow but solid argaing, Eeka 
talks texts, he smiles benignly, and that is all*. 

John Yeovil is a different being at the 
Wick to what he is at the court. He shakes 
off his lazy indifference, plays with the child- 
ren something after the fashion of a giant 
among pigmies, listens to the elder girls' 
music, and even condescends to follow Keka 
about the garden, and tie up flowers, and do 
other odd jobs which he would find bore him 
to death at the Court. Of course there is no 
need to say that he received a certain kind of 
hero-worship at the Wick that repaid him for 
all this ; he was the hero of all the family^ 
and he knew that both father and mother 
would have been only too glad to have placed 
him in the honoured rank of son-in-law, as 
Beka's husband. 

He was so aware of this fact — so familiar 
with it — tha t it never troubled him, and in no 
wise interfered with its intimacy with the girl 
herself. 
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Perhaps, if Captain John's heart had been 
carefiiUy examined, a lingering feeling that 
he was destined to many Beka, and a placid 
content in it, might have been discovered; 
bnt he never speculated on it, and indeed 
kept the idea at arm's length with a speciea 
of procrastination, resulting a great deal more 
from natural slowness than hesitation. 

His thoughts had been disagreeably em- 
ployed all the length of that hard road, as waa 
evident by the manner in which he kept 
twirling and gnawing at his tawny moustache, 
and as he came near enough to see distinctly 
the face watching for him, instead of the warm 
glow which, as usual, sprang up in his heart, 
at the sight cheering him, he turned abruptly 
away. 

Why, I know not, but at that moment, 
beside Reka's dark head, his fancy drew the 
graceful outlines of another — fair, shadowy- 
looking, and crowned with glossy plaits of 
hair. 



\ 
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He slowly dismounted from his horse and 
approached the gate. 

" How did you know I was coming ?" he 
exclaimed, as he dismounted, and instead of 
taking the little pink hands rolled for 
warmth in her apron, saluting in military 
fashion. 

" I guessed it," answered Eeka. 

But there was no blush, no very glad light- 
ing up of the countenance as she spoke. 
Perhaps Miss Nascott was too orthodoxly 
proper to display her feelings. 

" I'm glad you've come, John," she con- 
tinued, stepping outside the gate and releas- 
ing one of her hands to pat the horse. 

" Are you ? And why more to-day than 
any other time ?" pleasantly from the Captain, 
though in a satisfied tone, as if he took it as a 
matter of course that she must be glad always 
to see him. 

''The house is awfully dull to-day, and 
mamma won't let me go down to the schools 
on foot, imd papa has taken the carriage." 



V 
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"Oh! that's the grievance; well,it's awfully 
cold, and I think Mrs. Nascott is about right ; 
^hall we go in ? I should imagine you must 
feel this sharp wind rather keenly about your 
head, with only those velvets upon it. Why 
4on't you wear a sensible hat, Eeka?" 

" Oh 1 1 like the cold." 

And then she stood watching the groom 
leading away the horse and waiting patiently 
for John to give his directions, and then they 
b^th entered the garden and walked up the 
long lawn side by side. 

This, I grant, does not look very aflfec- 
tionate or loverlike, but as it is one of the 
phases of John and Keka's courtship, it must 
be presented ; two hours after, though, affairs 
looked differently. The kaliodescope has 
shifted. 

It is a comfortable scene of fire light by the 
drawing-room hearth. Beka holds her young- 
^M»t brother in her arms, and all smiles and 
Iaughter,that light up the Boman-featured face 
into sweet, kindest woman likeness, plays 
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vnthi him and John Yeovil, kneeling at her 
feet 

Though there are two other sisters in the 
room, the pair take no notice of them, and 
fiomehow, during the game, little sentences 
slip from the girl which convey a world of 
meaning to John Yeovil, and now and then 
she lifts up her large, serious eyes and regards 
him steadily, when she thinks he is not look- 
ing ; and slow as the big Captain is, he 
generally manages to catch those glances , and, 
of course, translate them as his stupidity or 
his vanity, or, let us say, his wu^hes in- 
clines. 

John Yeovil honestly believes that Beka 
loves him — not, perhaps, passionately, so that 
his desertion would be an irreparable loss, 
but enough to make her accept him for a 
husband with pleasure and delight. 

And he certainly never noticed that those 
glances to-day, though more frequent, were a 
little hesitating, and much less did he observe 
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that once or twice her Kps were opened sud- 
denlj, and then closed without the meditated 
word being spoken. 

John was too obtuse to notice this. 

He thought they had a very pleasant little 
tSte-it'tSte by the fire, and he himself felt very 
considerably brightened by it and quite sorry 
when the clock on the mantel- shelf told him 
that he must be off, if he would be in time to 
meet that friend at the Court whom he hsA 
appointed to meet at six o'clock. As usual, 
he went for a few minutes' tEtlk with his 
cousin, Mr. Nascott, in the library, and when 
he returned he found Eeka waiting for him in 
the hall. 

She had merely rolled up her hands in her 
apron again, preparatory for another venture 
into the cold, dull air. 

" Aren't you going to put on a cloak, 
Eeka?" said John, with a warmer tone 
than he had talked about the hat in enter* 
ing. 
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" I don't feel the cold." 

And then she unfastened the glass door 
with almost alacrity, and yet a slight trem- 
bling in her hands. 

" We shall have a dull evening I wish you 
could have stayed/' she said again, a moment 
later, as, the long lawn traversed, they reached 
the gate. 

The captain was striking a fusee, and Reka 
was taking the cigar from the case and 
daintily biting &ff the tip with the whitest of 
delicate teeth ; and as she spoke she looked at 
it very eamesly and carefully, avoiding a 
glance at her big cousin. 

^^ Oh, you'll have some music, and make the 
children dance, and you won't find it dull," 
answered John Yeovil, cheerfully, and very 
unsentimentally taking the first whiff at his 
havanna. 

It was no use, John could not talk senti- 
ment. 

And I don't know that the small lady^ 

VOL. I. s 
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atanding unshiveringly in the cold dusk, par- 
ticularly cared that he should, but at the 
same time she lifted up her dark, grave eyes 
to his face eagerly, as if in search of some* 
thing, and, not finding it, turned away dis- 
appointed. 

Suddenly she looked up again, though, and 
with a quick impetuous burst — one of those 
bursts that John was quite accustomed to — 
exclaimed, 

" Do you know, Cousin Jolin, I don't fancy 
sometimes that we understand each other — I 
mean, you don't understand ^le as you think, 
perhaps." 

And then she stopped short, and coloured 
crimson, and pressed those even, white teeth 
■of hers quite viciously into the nether lip. 
What was she about ? How badly she had 
managed it ; after all they were not engaged, 
and perhaps the idea that they might be has 
never entered her cousin's head. 
^' I mean, you know, John," she resumed, 
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with a great effort and a little ambiguitj ; 
** yon don't know what dullness is, and so you 
can't sympathise." 

But the captain had been a little taken 
eback by the impetuosity and almost passion 
of the first burst, and, though not quite sure 
of its meaning, he was not deceived by the 
explanation. 

u :\^hy don't you come to the Court more ; 
Creorgina would chaperone you to any extent, 
you know," he said, very kindly, and laying 
his hand on the girl's shoulder. 

"Yes — yes, of course ; but I don't care 
much for Georgina, and now she's got a com- 
panion she never asks me.'* 

" But, surely you don't want asking ; you 
can come of your own accord. Indeed, Beka, 
I had no idea you were dull— you always 
seem so happy with the children, and — " 

'^'And so I am," she interrupted, rousing 
up and, tossing back her graceful little head, 
as if disdainfully refusing his pity j *' I am 

£ 2 
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quite happj. I hare a fit of the blaes, I 
suppose, this afiemooo. Ah I here's Brown 



She turned eager! j round, and went forward 
to meet the mare, uttering her usual signal, 
and which, though peculiar, liro wn Bess knew 
well. 

There was no tender hand shaking, no 
affectionate farewell — the captain mounted 
quicklj^, noticing the animal a great deal more 
than the lady — and Keka stood patting and 
stroking it, and then it was, 

*' Good bye, Keka — run in, or you'll take 
your death of cold." 

" Good bye, Cousin John — come again. 



soon.'' 




Captain Yeovil trotted away down the 
road ; muttering however, " Something wrong 
with the poor child," and he took the trouble 
to turn and look back to see if she were 
watching, as usual. 

I am not quite sure that he was pleased to 
find that she was not. 
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Already the slight gray figure was half- 
way up the garden. Beka had unclasped her 
hands, and was lounging back as if it were 
the warmest day in summer. 

Her energy seemed suddenly gone, and she 
was murmuring to herself, 

** After all, I don't believe he'd much 
care." 
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CHAPTER VL 



DESOLATE 



Mrs. Yeovil had gone out for a long drive, 
leaving Agatha to her own resources. She 
had the whole long, weary hours of the after- 
noon to do what she liked. Some persons 
have the talent of industry ; time never seems 
to burden them — to others, to those especially 
whose life is an anxious longing, an anxious 
waiting, hours of leisure are a heavy curse. 
Had her mind been free and calm, as a girl's 



^ 
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generally is, Agatha might possibly have 
accustomed herself to find amusement in the 
usual feminine occupations, although eveU 
then her natural bodily activity would have 
rebelled at quiet employment ; but as it was^ 
it was utterly impossible to restrain her rest- 
lessness when alone, or to find any occupa- 
tion. 

When Mrs. YeoviVs carriage had rolled 
out of sight, she threw on her hat and shawl, 
and went out of doors immediately. It was 
a clear, but sunless afternoon, and a drearier 
scene than the grey, tossing, boatless sea on 
the one side, and the ice-bound country on 
the other, it would have been difficult to find, 
and for an instant she stood looking round on 
it with an expression that was almost as deso- 
late as itself. Then, with a slight shiver, she 
drew her cloak closely round her, and, turn- 
ing away from the seashore, began walking 
hastily along the high road leading inland. 

If yod could have looked at the face under 
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the black straw hat, which met the cold chil- 
ling wind without losing one iota of its pale- 
ness, you would have felt pity for it, — for her, 
you would have wondered what sorrow could 
be so heavy on the girl's young heart as to 
blight her youth and beauty in the way it 
did. 

She went on and on, along the hard, frosty 
road, looking neither to the right or to the 
left, her quick feet keeping pace with her 
quick, wretched thoughts. The keen wind 
pushed against her, whistled round her, but 
she neither heard, nor felt it; milestone 
after milestone appeared and disappeared, but 
she did not notice them ; grey, heavy clouds 
gathered over head, but she did not see them. 
She was thinking of five years ago, of David 
Paul, of Captain John, and — 

Voices, boys' voices, woke her from that 
dream, and she stopped like one roused 
suddenly from a heavy sleep, and looked 
around. 



^ 
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She was standing on the road, in the hollow 
of two low hills ; on one hand was a fir wood, 
looking grim and dark under the heavy sky ; 
on the other, stretched a continuation of dark 
pines, by the side of which lay a sheet of 
black looking ice, on which a group of five 
or six boys were sliding and shouting. It 
was a gloomy looking spot, and you would 
have thought the black ice, surrounded by the 
dismal pines, through which the cold wind 
came in fitful gasps a most unattractive 
place for boys to come and pass their half 
holiday. 

Agatha shivered, as she paused to look^ 
and she could not help exclaiming, 

" What a gloomy, hideous place 1'^ 

A small, pale child, who was standing a 
little apart from his companions, evidently 
more willing to look on, than join in the 
sport, caught her words. He, too, shivered 
and turning a little away, answered, 

" There's nothing to fear afore dark, and 

E 5 
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the moon's up," but his words did not seem 
at all assuring to himself, for he edged a little 
farther oflFas he spoke, looking nervously up 
into Agatha's face. 

" To fear I " she said, glad to be roused 
from her own thoughts, even by that small 
pale boy. " What do you mean ?" 

" Why, don't you know about Deadman's 
Pool ! some one as drownded hisself in the 
moonlight after he'd done something awful 
wicked, and there's his face there still under 
the ice o' winter nights, and down among the 
water lilies in summer. You can see it quite 
plain when the moon's up." The small boy 
came quite close to her as he spoke this in a 
half frightened, half eager voice, and looked 
up into her face with his dark, red rimmed 
eyes. 

'' It was some dreadful murder," the child 
went on, pleased at getting a listener, and 
perhaps feeling a little protection in the 
shadow of the tall lady, " some wicked mur- 
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der he'd been and done, and after that he 
could get no rest — people said the devil was 
always o* side o' him, and that drove him to 
drown hisself." 

Agatha listened silently, but with her great 
eyes fixed on the upturned face of the little 
speaker. 

*' I heard the parson say tVam't the devil, 
but on'y his own bad conscience," the child 
went on, doubtfully. 

" Of course,'' at length she said, rousing 
herself, " only an evil conscience/' And then 
laying her hand on the boy's shoulder, she 
said, abruptly, " keep your conscience free, 
boy; evil thoughts torment worse than fiends." 

*' So the parson told me and mother," he 
replied, coming closer to her, "but devils 
must be awful bad. I wish I hadn't come to 
this wicked place," and he looked nervously 
round him. 

Just at that moment the group, which had 
been playing at the furthest side of the ice, 
came fashing across to where he stood. 
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**Here, you little FlukeS/' cried one of them, 
catching him by the collar, " we want you to 
try the ice by the willow, you're the smallest 
and lightest. Come along, and don't be a 
funk, or we'll give you a jolly thrashing." 

" By the willow ?" screamed the small boy. 
'^ What, over the face ?" 

He tried to catch at Agatha's dress, but 
they tore him oflF, and before she could inter- 
fere the whole group, shouting over their 
struggling victim, like the fiends he so much 
dreaded, were standing on the middle of the 
ice, preparatory to sending him oflF to seek for 
a safe passage on the more dangerous portion 
of the pool. 

For a moment or two, Agatha looked after 
them, but hers was not a nature to sympa- 
thise with timidity, and with a shrug of the 
shoulder at the tormenting of the boy she 
was walking slowly on, when an agonised 
scream arrested her. 

That scream, in its agony of mortal terror, 
rang sharply through the air over either hill, 
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far away almost to the village of Killer- 
keys. It startled Captain John's horse; it 
even startled Captain John, whose nerves 
(supposing that he had any) were of iron. 

The horse required no spurring; in a 
inomeat almost they reached the brow of the 
hill and from thence the Captain proceeded 
quickly to survey the country, and if he could, 
to discover from whence that cry had come. 

It was easy enough. 

Down in the hollow, some scattered on the 
side of the ice, one or two standing in the 
centre, one flying as fast as his feet would 
carry him up the road in the Captain's 
direction, were the dark forms of the village 
boys. 

" Some one in the pool," he said to himself, 
*' Why ! a woman !" 

Was she struggling to get out of the water ; 
she looked half in and half out, but she was 
stooping down— bending down and labouring 
with her arms. The boys were gathering 
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closer and closer together — there was no 
sound; had it not been for that one scream, 
no one would have imagined there was a 
human life in peril. 

But the boy come shouting up the hill, 
" help I help !" And now, down in the 
hollow, a murmur of frightened voices rose 
through the air — the woman's figure was lying 
extended on the ice. The Captain had seen 
all this riding onward, but he gave his 
spurred heels a sharp dig into the horse's sides 
as, the next moment, he saw the ice gave way, 
and heard the murmur swell to terrified cries. 

It was but a two minutes' gallop, but when 
he reached the pine-wood and throwing him- 
self ofi* his Lorse, began tearing off his coat as 
he threaded his way through the trees, the boys 
were already quitting the ice — already gather- 
ing round something lying on the bare 
ground. 

*' They're out! He's out and alive 1*' one 
of them cried, as the Captain approached. 
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"Who? What has happened?' he asked^ 
quite hurriedly for him. " Surely it was a 
woman I saw." 

" She's out, sir, and little Flukes, too." 

And then the Captain saw a tall figure rise 
from the ground, and a white face, utterly 
ghastly to look upon, was turned for an instant 
in his direction, as Agatha said, in a faint, 
but authoritative voice, 

" Make haste to the village, and get blan- 
kets. Don't stay talking, or wait ; take off 
your coats we'll wrap him in those, and then 
you can carry him home at once. There will 
be less time lost.'* 

The boy-tyrants, above whom her tall 
figure rose a full head and shoulders, crowded 
round her in perfect submission ; their coats 
were off in an instant, and almost quarrelling 
who should be the bearer. Half-a-dozen 
arms were stretched out to receive the poor 
little dripping figure she was rolling so care- 
fully up. 
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The Captain was standing close to her the 
while, and he stooped down to look into the 
child's face. 

** There is no serious mischief, I hope?" he 
said. 

" His head was not more than a few 
seconds under water," Agatha replied, putting 
the little white face carefully on his bearer's 
shoulder, with her bruised wounded hands. 

**The lady ketched hira by the 'air, sir, 
afore he could get under the ice," said a hoy. 
** She's a plucky 'uu, she is." 

" There, now, go on ; I'll follow; walk as 
fast as you can. His death, if he dies, re- 
member, will be on your heads and your con- 
sciences for the rest of your lives. Save him, 
for your own sakes, if not for hisl" 

And after uttering this strange address to 
the bewildered school-boys in a firm, quick 
voice, she turned aside to seek for the cloak 
she had thrown hurriedly on the ground before 
going to the rescue, with the air of one who 
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had completed a work, the interest and anxiety 
concerning which ended in itself. 

The Captain had gone a few steps with the 
group, following the poor, half-drowned, half- 
frozen little wretch ; bat catching sight of 
men and women hurrying forward from the 
village to meet him, he stopped and turned 
back again. 

The picture that met his eje, he never 
forgot. 

Close by the black pool, all broken about 
with the recent struggle on it, the dark pines 
for a back ground, with the grey wintry sky 
darkening over her head, Agatha stood, look- 
ing after the retreating boys— looking after 
them with the grim desolation of one deserted 
by the whole earth. 

Her head was bare ; her hair loosened from 
its usual neat coils; her arms hanging down 
over her soiled, wet dress, and from them was 
dripping drop after drop of bright, red blood, 
on to the dark, jagged ice. 

She stood so for many seconds, then clasp- 
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ing her hands, she looked slowly and des* 
pondingly around. Had she but looked up 
to the great grey heaven, one might have 
thought she was calUng on it to witness to 
the blood that in her struggle with death she 
had shed for another's life ; one might have 
thought that in the words of the sacred 
writer she was entreating Heaven, but that 
look around on earthly objects was essentially 
earthly, and her white face seemed to still 
down as it were with that expression of deso* 
lation upon it. 

Captain John's nature was of the most 
prosaic kind ; had he not been an educated 
man, it would have been rough to almost 
harshness; but he could not look at her as 
she stood there and retain the half scornful^ 
half indignant feelings with which he had 
regarded her that morning. He came up to 
her slowly. 

** I fear you are hurt/' he said, pointing to 
the blood stained ice at her feet. 

" A little," she replied, absently, and draw* 
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ing the cloak round her with a shiver. " I 
had better hurry to the village and get near a 
fire." 

He picked up her hat. *' It is fearfully cold ; 
you will do yourself harm ,unle3S you hurry a 
little. '' 

"Harm! Oh! no." But as she spoke she 
staggered, and then fell more than sat herself 
on the hard ground. **A little stiff I" she 
said, feebly turning away. 

" Would you like to take my arm ? Tou 
can't sit there. You will take your death of 
cold." 

She did not answer, but put up both her 
wounded, soiled hands, to shade her face, and 
support her head. 

" You are faint," said the Captain, gruffly, 
for ho was perplexed. " I never heard of a. 
woman doing such a thing before." 

*' Doing what ? Ah ! but he would havo 
died," she groaned. 

Captain John looked around ; what should 
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he do? He was very much embarrassed^ 
very anxious, but at the same time he felt if 
she only had but been another woman, he 
would have felt softer hearted, more pitying 
still. She turned faintly from him. Should 
he take her in his arms — those great,muscular 
arms of his — and carry her to the village ? 
No, he couldn't. 

" Shall I send some one — a carriage for 
you ?" he asked. *' Can you walk ?" 

" Yes, that is, I will try ?" she turned and 
leaning on the ground tried to rise, by her- 
self, for she would not see his outstretched 
hand, but the faintness seized her again. 

" I will get you some brandy or something 
or other from the village. You are exhausted; 
you had better sit here for a few moments; I 
will fetch my cloak to wrap round you." 

And he went quickly back to the roadside^ 
where his horse was fastened to a tree, fflad 
to get away even for a moment. 

Agatha's haggard eyes follow him, and the 



^ 
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look of desolation grew more intense. Per- 
haps, even had it been for a woman he loved, 
Captain John would not have unfolded his 
cloak with gallantry, or wrapped it around 
her with tenderness, but to Agatha he only 
held it out at arm's length in the roll he had 
unstrapped it from the saddle. 

As he did so, she took away her blood- 
stained hands from her face ; she raised her 
head and looked at him witli her great anxious 
eyes ; but she made no movement to take his 
cloak. And his eyes met hers, steadily, 
gravely, undoubtingly. 

Upon that look there was no need of words 
— no need for him to question Colonel Max 
or Mr. Paul — no need for her to affirm or 
deny — no need for either to doubt again. 

She pushed aside the cloak with a shiver. 

*' I am not cold — not at all cold." 

" What would you like me to do, then ? to 
assist you to the village ?" 

"No; to leave me — only to leave me 
alone*'' 
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And she bent her head down and put up 
her bruised hands to cover her eyes. 

The Captain moved oflF a step or two, hur- 
riedly, then he came back, unfolded the cloak, 
threw it round her, drawing it closely and 
carefully up, said, in a grave, low voice, ** I 
shall be back as soon as possible," and then 
walked hastily towards his horse. 
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CHAPTER VII 



IN WHICH DAVID PAUL IS VERY CHARITABLE. 



The Bev. David Paul cast an anxious 
glauce at tte raised pew of the Yeovils, as 
lie m Qunted the pulpit that last Sunday in 
the month of February ; but after that one 
glance, he fixed his eyes on the book before 
him, and began reading the morning prayers 
in his low, peculiar voice, as if his whole 
heart and thoughts were absorbed in the oc- 
cupation. 
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He read remarkably well — his voice, full- 
tOTied^ though low, swelling grandly through 
the little church, and without any strain at 
effect, adapting itself singularly well to the 
language of scripture and prayer. 

As he stood there, in his white surplice, 
with the light from the small, coloured win- 
dow falling on his calm, but marked features, 
only raising his eyes at the rarest intervals, 
to glance at the school children — now uttering 
his earnest supplications in the name of his 
congregation, now reading out, grandly and 
reverently, the scripture — andyou remembered 
the hard-working, simple life te lead, and 
the austere solitude of his home, you could 
not help feeling a more than ordinary respect 
for him. 

You could not help looking at, and listen- 
ing to him with a certain curiosity, wondering 
whether, in his rare devotion to duty, he had 
found the happiness that we are taught to 
believe we shall. 
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That particular Sunday, the sermon was 
from the Ecclesiastes — " I have seen all the 
works that are done under the sun, and, be- 
hold 1 all is vanity and vexation of spirit/' 
Very short, very simple, very quaint ; but as 
he read out the text at the beginning, and 
wound up with it at the end, he lingered 
over the words, uttering them with a certain 
moumfulness, as if to him their meaning 
contained a world of hidden pain and 
trouble. 

He did not, as usual after service, remain 
in the vestry until all the congregation had 
dispersed. 

Just as Mrs. Yeovil was about to step into 
her carriage, he came up, and held out his 
hand to her. 

" Are you in a great hurry ?" he aslced, 
not exactly in the tone of a man greatly im- 
pressed with the diflference of ranks ; " be- 
cause, if you are not, I wish to beg a little of 
your time, and a little of your charity.'* 

VOL. I. p 
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"And you shall have both williogly," 
Georgina answered, pleasantly, for she liked 
the vicar rather, and was curious about him 
a great deal. 

" What do you want me to do ?" 

Mr. Paul led the way across the Common, 
to where a school-room, surrounded by a 
group of small cottages, stood white, neat, 
and prim in the morning sunshine. 

" I have a scheme in my head," he said, 
bending down towards my lady in a manner 
that, remembering how good and grand he 
had looked but an hour ago, in his white 
surplice, rather pleased her; "and you, if 
you will, can enable me to carry it out* Our 
copybooks tell us," he went on, " that know- 
ledge is power ; but I think, in the present 
age, for knowledge we should write money I'* 

" Oh, Mr. Paul I and you a clergyman l" 
said my lady. 

" You see that large cottage, standing a 
little apart fiom the rest?'' Mr, Paul began, 
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not noticing Mrs, Yeovirs exclamation, and 
as they touched the other side of the com- 
mon ; *' it is now to let. What I want you 
to do is to grant me a lease of it for a certain 
term, at a merely nominal rent." 

My lady raised her blue eyes to the vicar's 
£ice, rather surprised. 

" What for ?" she asked ; " to live in your- 
self?" 

"No, to turn into an hospital. Don't 
laugh. If you will give me the cottage rent 
free, and permit me to call in lahourers, to 
repair it thoroughly, at your expense, I will 
invite you to inspect it in a fortnight's time ; 
and I will promise you that you shall be 
satisfied that your kindness has been well 
bestowed," 

"But where are the patients?" asked 
Georgina. " I was not aware that there was 
much illness at Barrow." 

"^Perhaps not/' replied the clergyman, 
courteously ; " but then the Hon. Mrs. Yeovil 

p 2 
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does not stoop her head under the low 
ceilings of the fishermen's hovels. She does 
not hear the tales of distress that are for ever 
pouring into the parson's ear. No," he 
added, resuming his usual manner of speak- 
ing, " I can assure you this is a good work. 
A cottage-hospital will be of immense ser- 
vice here ; and if you will grant the tene- 
ment, 1 will undertake to furnish it, and pro- 
vide nurses and patients." 

Whilst talking, he had led my lady across 
the road, to a cottage-door. 

"There is no one at home," he said, 
pushing it open, ** except a * patient.' Look I" 
And my lady, gathering up her silk skirts, 
and wishing she had her scent bottle, obeyed. 
There was a small, pale child, stretched on 
a settle-bed, amidst a dirty confusion of 
•chairs and tables, pots and pans. A small 
fire was burning smokily on the hearth, from 
which came a sickly smell of the Sunday 
dinner. 
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Georgina came out, after the hastiest 
glance. 

" How dirty and uncomfortable !" she ex- 
claimed, pulling out her purse. 

*• And yet that child is now in a palace, 
compared to his own home, and from which 
the charity of this poor woman has taken 
him. Will you have a peap at one or two of 
the fishermen's huts?" 

"No, thank you," Georgina answered 
hurriedly. " I am sure you're right about the 
hospital ; you shall have the cottage, and I 
will give twenty pounds — no, fifty pounds, to 
help to get the beds and things. It isn't that 
I'm heartless, Mr. Paul," she went on, as they 
began re-crossing the common, and Mr. Paul 
had uttered no thanks, but appearfed absorbed 
in his own thoughts. "It isn't really heart- 
lessness, but my nerves are so sensitive that I 
can't look on sufiFering. I'm not like my 
cousin Reka, or even Miss Michael ; indeed, 
Miss Michael has no nerves at all, I think. 
Did you hear of what she did yesterday ?'* 
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" Yes," Mr. Paul answered, quietly. " That 
boy you have just seen is the child she saved. 
It was bravely done,*' he added, after a 
moment's silence. 

** Yes ; but she has no nerves," Georgina 
said. 

"She was not at church to-day,'* the 
clergyman said, presently in his most uncon- 
cerned tones. '* No bad consequences, I hope, 
from her wetting ?" 

"Well, I don't know ; she was feverish last 
night. I shall send for Mr. Bushey to-mon:ow, 
if it is only to plaister her hands ; it is such 
a nuisance having no doctor within five 
miles of one. What will you do for your 
hospital ?" 

" I know something of medicine myself. 
I shall be able to direct the nurses, and I 
daresay I shall get Mr. Bushey to make some 
arrangement to assist^me. Is Miss Michael 
really indisposed ?" 

" No — at least, I hope not — she remained in 
her room to breakfast," and then looking up 
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a little quizzically in the clergyman's face, 
Georgina said, coquettishly, " I'm glad to see 
you are not so inveterate against our sex as I 
thongbt ; you are a little interested in my 
young companion." 

" After having been her referee, I cannot 
but be interested to know that she gives you 
satisfaction and that you are satisfied yourself/' 
Mr. Paul replied indifferently. " Besides," he 
added, in the same tone, " the mere fact of 
her loneliness in the world is a call upon 
one's sympathy." 

Georgina had no intention of holding a 
sentimental conversation about her companion, 
so she sighed gently, looked away and mur- 
mured, 

*'That sometimes there was a loneliness 
more deserving of sympathy ihan that of mere 
death of relations." 

Which, of course, she meant to be applied 
to herself ; but how to do so, puzzled Mr. 
Paul considerably ; therefore he walked 
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Bilently beside her until they reached the 
carriage. 

" Can't I persuade you to come and lunch 
at the Court, Mr. Paul ?" my lady said, as he 
handed her in. "You really are so very 
unsociable.*' 

**Say, so very much occupied/' he an- 
swered ; " however, if you would like me to 
come and bind up your young friend's wound, 
I shall be happy to call in after this afternoon's 
service." 

Georgina bent forward and gave him an 
earnest look, but he bore it firmly. 

" Do," she said, shortly. 

He lifted his hat to her as the carnage drove 
oflF, and then, before her face had disappeared 
from the window, he turned and walked 
quickly away. • 

" I don't think he can be her relation, and 
really as to anything more — he talks so coolly 
and unconcernedly — it can't be," mused my 
lady, as she leant back among the cushions, 
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and then her thoughts dismissed Agatha, and 
occupied themselves exclusively with that 
strange, shy clergyman ; and she pondered 
over his life, his appearance, his voice, and 
what people said of him ; and then she thought 
of her late conversation with him and of the 
hospital, and she wondered if he was satisfied 
with her munificence, and if he thought 
her charitable, and a great deal more 
about herself, till the carriage stopped at the 
Court. 

If Mr. Paul had been very gallantly polite, 
or very obsequious — even had he shown her 
the ordinary complimentary attention that 
the Hon. Georgina Yeovil was accustomed to 
receive — most probably she would have re- 
garded him as far too insignificant a person 
to be honoured by her consideration ; but his 
cool unconcern, his busiaess like way of ask- 
ing a favour of her, his treatment of her, 
as of a perfect equal, piqued both her vanity 
and her curiosity. 

F 5 
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She had three powerful weapons by which 
to gain consideration and honour — rank, 
wealth, beauty, — and to find them suddenly 
powerless, annoyed hen 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 



About four o'clock, when afteraoon service 
ended, my lady, most picturesquely dressed, 
seated herself by her boudoir fire with a good 
book in her hand, and gave orders that when 
the Rev. David Paul called he should be im- 
mediately conducted to her. 

My lady had not the slightest evil inten- 
tion, not the shadow of an evil thought, in her 
desire of winninor over David Paul from his 
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indiflFerence to her. Had her husband come 
into the room at the moment she would have 
told him that she was awaiting the Vicar's 
visit; she would have told him about her 
morning's talk ; and yet most certainly she 
would have been very much annoyed had he 
remained in the room during that visit. She 
was even hoping that Miss Michael might still 
be in that deep sleep in which she had found 
her but ten minutes ago, and imable to ap- 
pear. And, when punctually at the half hour, 
she heard heavy footsteps coming along the 
gallery, and Mr. Paul was announced, she felt 
considerably vexed to see him cast his grey 
eyes anxiously round the room, as if in search 
of some other than herself. 

Of course she rang the bell immediately to 
fiend in search of Miss Michael ; but she sent 
a rather authoritative message for her to come 
down— one that, as David Paul heard, he 
could not help wondering how Agatha would 
receive. 
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And then my lady and he sate opposite 
each other by the fireside, and ray lady talked 
and laughed, and Mr. Paul talked, too; but 
never once glancing up to observe how 
dazzlingly fair was my lady's complexion in 
contrast with her black velvet dress, or to 
admire the picturesque eflfect of that well 
arranged head dress. 

But Georgina felt satisfied when, at the 
sound of the door opening, he never in- 
terrupted the conversation, but went on, and 
even kept Miss Michael standing a moment 
waiting beside him, before he rose and shook 
hands in his most distant manner with her. 

Miss Michael looked taller than ever, wrap- 
ped in the large woollen shawl ; and with her 
hair drawn from her white face and thrown 
carelessly into a net, there was something so 
ghostly in her appearance that Georgina felt 
she could afford to be kind, and allow her to 
sit beside her on the sofa. 

And Georgina took great interest in the 
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story she told very shortly and simply of her 
adventure on the ice, more interest than Mr. 
Paul did, for hevouchsafedno word of praise; 
and when Agatha threw open the shawl and 
disclosed her bruised arms and wounded 
hands, and my lady shuddered and turned 
away her eyes, Mr. Paul stood looking on 
calmly enough, and only said he had ex- 
pected from the accounts to find them worse. 

And if he had been going to doctor a dog 
or a wounded cat, he could not have produced 
a little surgical case with less indiflference^ 
and as he selected what he required, cast a 
more unconcerned glance at the patient. 

Only when he drew his chair forward and 
took the fragile hand in his, if Mrs. Yeovil 
had been watchful, she might have observed 
that his fingers quivered for a motnfent and 
that Miss Michael's shrank from his touch, 
and then lay lifeless looking in his hand. 

As Mrs. Yeovil listened and looked, she 
felt that the xomantic story she had first 
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woven round the interest Mr- Paul had dis^ 
played for her companion, had no grounds 
whatsoever. 

It was his duty to be charitable; and es- 
pecially, having known the girl's family, it 
was his duty to interest himself in her. 

And then she wondered again how, at his 
age, he could sacrifice himself so entirely to 
duty; how he could lead the austere, com- 
fortless life he did ; and in this reverie she 
forgot her first suspicion again, and sat 
watching him bind up that nerveless, white 
hand, with a mysterious kind of wonder- 
ment. 

It was something so novel, all this, that it 
interested her, and she felt quite annoyed, 
when a message was brought from the 
Colonel, that he wanted to speak to her for a 
few minutes, and she was obliged to go to 
him. 

As the door closed upon my lady, Agatha 
took her hands from those of David Paul, 
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and with her pale face flushing suddenly 
scarlet, she tore off the bandages from her 
arms, and flung them into the fire. 

"Act the good Samaritan to others, 
David," she exclaimed, scornfully, " not to 
me. 

Mr. Paul rose from his seat. 

*' What do you mean?" he asked, in a half 
whisper. 

" Mean !" she replied, passionately — " mean 
that I can't stand the mockery of your ten- 
derness over wounds that I don't feel — that I 
can't feel because of—" 

"Hush I" he interrupted, quietly, taking 
her hands in his strong grasp, *'you must — 
you shall be prudent, for your own sake — for 
both our sakes. Sit down, and do not act 
the enraged tigress ; it suits you less than the 
part of * good Samaritan ' does me, and is far 
more dangerous.'* 

For an instant, she struggled to wrench 
her hands away ; but those fingers of his 
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held like a vice, and her weakness was forced 
to yield. 

" Do you wish that woman to know our 
story ?— do you want her to find out who you 
are?" he went on, speaking in a stern whis* 
per. 

" Find out 1 What if she knows already ?" 
Agatha exclaimed. "Take your handa 
away, David; how dare you touch me I" 

*• Only to defend you against yourself," he 
answered, but loosening his hold. " For 
God's sake I calm yourself. Do not let Mrs. 
Yeovil find you in this state. I had no idea 
my visit would so annoy you. I wish I had 
not come." 

" I wish you had not," Agatha said, more 
softly, and leaning back wearily on the sofa. 
"Why did you come? — why ever did your 
come, David?" 

"They told me you were very much 
hurt, and I thought that, being amongst 
strangers — " 
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" And what is that to you ?" she interrup- 
ted. 

Mr. Paul came and stood before her, with 
his arms crossed, and looking down almost 
fiercely into her face. 

"I have been almost mad!" she said^ 
pressing her hands together, and looting up 
at him with a changed expression* 

" I was foolish to come here. I risked too 
much — first with Colonel Max, and then 
with his brother. It must have been the 
fever partly ; but oh ! David, I would not 
pass that night over again for worlds." 

The passion was all gone from her voice, 
and she spoke in a low, entreating tone. 

" He met me on the ice," she went on, 
" and I saw he recognised me. In the 
morning I feared, by the strange way in 
which he looked at me, that he suspected I 
was not a stranger ; and I cannot tell you 
how I tortured my brain, with hoping and 
fearing, and trying to plan for the best \ 
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took that walk in the afternoon^ because I 
felt like some poor wretch, hunted by fiends^, 
and could rest nowhere ; and it must have 
been a fiend who drove me on to that pool — 
to meet him T' 

" Captain John 1" Mr. Paul said, in a low 
tone. 

**Then it was he who — " 

** Hush," she said, looking round her, ner- 
vously. *^ Yes, I suspected it the moment I 
got into the house ; and directly I saw the 
Colonel, my doubt became a certainty. Still, I 
hoped that the Captain might yet be abroad. 
I cannot tell you what I felt when I saw him 
— when I met the gaze of his deep, steady 
eyes. It brought it all back — all horribly 
back, David — and for the moment it seemed 
as if that picture was lying there between us, 
and we were looking at each other over iU 
How could we but know each other ? 

** And then I walked that long, iron, hard 
road, all the afternoon, wondering what he 
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would dO) and what I should do, and what 
what was going to happen from it. 

" And I pictured you, David, sitting alone 
and safely by your comfortable fire— calm, 
quiet — doing your duty, loving and loved, 
with that past put aside as far &om you as 
the Heaven is from the earth, and I grew 
desperate. Why should you have a home 
and I none? Why should I be persecuted 
and hunted up and down the earth, and 
you live in peace? Answer me that, 
David r 

"And Captain John?" said the clergyman, 
turning away his head from her great, sorrow- 
struck eyes. 

She did not speak for a moment, appa- 
rently too much absorbed by her thoughts. 

" I saw it in his eyes as he threw me his 
cloak, afraid to touch me," she went on; 
"and then the faintness went oflF, and the blood 
seemed to rush to my heart with a great 
bound, and as he galloped off I flung away 



^ 
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the cloak, and got ap, and eomeliow reached 
the village.'* 

•* And did you speak to him again ?'' asked 
David Paul, earnestly. " You are so excit- 
able, Agatha; you might have been mis- 
taken." 

" I saw him when I came out of that awful 
little bed-room, where I had been lying 
whilst my things were being dried. He was 
waiting for me. I went up to him. I would 
not show him how I dreaded him I And I 
said, ' What are you going to do ?'* 

*' Imprudent 1" Mr. Paul murmured 
softly. 

** And he looked at me quietly and 
grimly, and answered, * I am going to Lon- 
don.» There was no mercy or kindliness in 
his eyes, David. None 1" 

"But he sent the caniage for you, and 
when Mrs. Yeovil saw you, you perceived no 
difference in her manner ?" 

" I noticed nothing. I was in torment ; 
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and I have passed a night, David, tliat — that 
I trust you may never suflEen What is to 
^ome of this?'* 

She asked the last words in the tone of a 
weary child, looking up in his fiice 
anxiously. 

Mr. Paul was silent for a moment ; then 
he walked away, and stood looking out over 
the great, tossing grey sea, just visible in the 
advancing twilight, his deeply marked features 
working almost as turbulently as the restless 
waters. 

It was a winter's day, but the drops of 
perspiration stood on his forehead as he re- 
mained in his place, still as a stone statue. 
For a few instants there was not an expres- 
sion in that m an's face but was wholly evil ; 
then it toned down a little ; a gleam of bitter 
feeling shot through his eyes ; he turned his 
head, and glanced furtively at the white face 
bent down towards the fire; and then he 
"came back, and standing before her, said. 
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** Agatha, if you like we will annul that 
agreement; my home, Agatha — '' 

" Hush I" she exclaimed, starting up ; " not 
for worlds I Never, David 1 Never !" 

Bat her voice died away with the last 
word, and if Mr. Paul had looked he might 
have seen that her eyes were looking up at 
him with eager excitement, almost praying 
him not to heed her. 

The clergyman was looking down into the 
glowing fire ; he heard her words, but he did 
not see her eyes, and as she spoke, his face 
cleared a little. 

" You are the firmest souled woman 1 ever 
met," he said, with an attempt at a smile. 

And she looked up and smiled too, with 
her lips, but her eyes were terrible to look at 
in their suflfering. 

She could not bear it longer. She rose up, 
looking so ghastly in the dull light that even 
Mr. Paul was struck. 

*' I had better go away ; you can stay by 
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yourself for Mrs. Yeovil," she said, strongly, 
but in a strange tone. " By-the-bye, I had 
nearly forgotten," she added, " that money, 
David. You know I cannot take it." 

"Why not?" he exclaimed, quickly ; "you 
refuse everything T offer — home — friendship 
—assistance." 

There was something in the tone of his 
voice that quite neutralised the kindness of 
the words themselves ; something that struck 
upon Agatha's ear, and made her shrink back 
a little. 

Some reply trembled, longing for utterance 
on her lips, but before it came, the tears — 
rare tears for her — rushed, clouding her sight. 

" Is it not better ?" she said, softly. And 
then she put out her hand. " Let me go, 
David ; let us part before — ^" 

That soft, humble mood was as rare for 
her as the tears he could dimly see filling her 
eyes ; he would ten thousand times rather 
that she had scorned and trampled on him. 
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He had wonderful self-possession; won- 
derful power over his words, over the tones 
of his voice ; even over his expression. Had 
he not had such, would he have been leading 
that good, useful life as an ordained clergy- 
man? 

"You must take the money,** he said 
softly, " for the sake of — of old times.'* 

And as he spoke he put his arms round 
her, and drawing her to him, kissed her 
cheek, and then her lips ; and then he started 
back and said, 

" Go, for God's sake ; go 1" as if fright- 
ened at himself* 
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CHAPTER IX. 



WHAT TO DO? 



Captain John Yeovil^ for once in his life, 
felt considerably disturbed in his mind. It 
was not often that equanimity of his was dis- 
turbed; but when it was, the whole huge 
frame of the gallant officer seemed out of 
order. 

Instead of returning to Yeovil Court, as he 
intended, he turned his horse's head, and 
trotted back along the hard road towards — 
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towards — I really doubt if the Captain know 
where. Perhaps he meant to go back to 
Williton Wick, or, perhaps, to London ; and 
restore his peace of mind in the quiet of his 
bachelor lodgings. He would not go to the 
court ; not while Agatha Michael's presence 
haunted it. And now, what to do? was the 
question he was pondering as he trotted 
slowly along through the rapidly deepening 
dusk. What ought he to do ? 

Captain Yeovil, it must be confessed, with 
all his dislike to romance and sentiment, 
with all his stickling for the forms and cus- 
toms of the society he was used to, reserved 
to himself a very large right of private judg- 
ment. 

On the face of the matter, most men would 
probably have decided it to be their duty to 
go at once, and give information of the recog- 
nition he had made. But he arguedL, if he 
went and told his brother that under his roof 
was living a person whom he held in detesta- 

a 2 
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tion — whom report said was unfit for the 
society of good men and women — whose own 
relatives and family had cast her oflF — what 
must happen ? 

There was not a doubt but that the Colonel 
would turn her out. Even supposing that he 
did it in the most humane manner possible, 
without betraying who that person was, she 
would be cast adrift, into that poverty and 
destitution from which she had but just 
managed to struggle. It would be like push- 
ing the straw from the drowning man. 

And then the Captain thought of the 
anguish in those eyes that had looked up^ 
mutely acknowledging his recognition ; the 
quiet despair of the voice which had asked 
him that question, which still rung in his 
ears, 

'^ What was he going to do ?" 

In spite of his social obligations — those ob- 
ligations which John thought a great deal of 
generally — he felt it very difficult to answer 
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that qnestion. He trotted along miles and 
miles of that hard road, before he found any 
shadow of an answer to it. 

He even passed the Wick, and though 
there was the glow of firelight peeping from 
all the drawing-room windows, and even the 
shadow of a girl's figure across one of them, 
he did not rein in Brown Bess, and scarcely 
indeed looked up. 

Yet, almost without his knowing it, the 
neighbourhood of that old crumbling house, 
that fire-glow, that shadow, influenced him. 
What ! all those children within reach of that 
presence ? Eeka's hand placed in that fair 
one which, not an hour ago, had been cover- 
ing those haunting eyes I 

No, that muse never be; 'twould be treason 
to them all. 

And then he touched Brown Bess with his 
spurs and rode on for miles and miles. 
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And four and twenty hours afterwards, 
after that *' good Samaritan" visit to Barrow 
Court, the Rev. David Paul was walking along 
that piece of bare road leading to his square 
stone vicarage, and he, too, was puzzling 
that same question, 

'' What to do ?" 

That look of mingled determination and 
perplexity which had been on his face all 
through his conversation with Agatha, . still 
lingered there ; but the determination was 
waning a little, for, perhaps, he felt safer, and 
having less need of it, now that he was out of 
that strange, fair presence, and in its place 
was sorrow — hard, bitter sorrow. 

*' What to do? 

Persuade her to go ? Turn her adrift again 
— pique her pride ? Get her gone somehow ? 
Should he do that ? 

He walked on, striking his foot firmly on 
the iron-bound road, as if trampling down his 
evil thoughts and wishes. 
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Wish her fer away — wish her that he had 
never seen her — -that her fair, sweet face had 
never crossed his path to haunt him for ever 
after — that his life was free of her — that he 
might never see her more — never even re- 
member her more ; yes, he wished all that, 
with an intensity that was sickening in its 
uselessness. But even his heart was not hard 
enough to let him stretch out his hand 
against her, even though she stood in his 
way. 

What to do ? If Captain John communi- 
cated his knowledge to the Colonel, of course, 
Agatha would have to go — go out again to 
that lonely struggle from which she had been 
so thankful to find a temporary rest, be 
hunted up and down the earth (those words 
of hers seemed ever ringing in his ears) until 
worse evil should befall her, or she should 
go to her grave, a worn out, weary woman. 

And then, for a single moment, a terrible 
feeling of relief at the thought shot through 
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bis heart. Agatha dead I It seemed, for a 
dreadfiil instant, as if the earth was rid of that 
which had made it so hateful to him — as if 
he dared look np and breathe freely. 

But that passed. A grim shadow seemed to 
be at his elbow, muttering in]his ear an awful 
word, and with a powerful effort of his will,^ 
he roused himself from such thoughts. 

" Reality/' he muttered to himself; "it is 
with reality I have to deal." 

And then he reached that square stone 
house, looking like a melancholy ghost in the 
dark twilight. Not a window gleamed with a 
ray of light from either lamp or fire ; and as 
he opened the gate and walked up the straight 
gravel path, lying between the neglected 
grass plots, its cheerlessness struck even his 
prosaic mind. 

"After all,'' he said, half-aloud, looking 
around him, "what do I enjoy? What is 
my home ?" 

And then the door was opened to him by^ 
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his grave-looking servant, and lie went into 
his study, where the fire was all but extinct, 
and where, in the grim dusk, he could just see 
the chairs ranged stiffly round the wall, and 
his books scattered on the table ; and where 
no sound greeted him, but that his servant 
made poking at the dying fire. 

**Mr3. Fhikes called, sir, to ask you to 
step down and see little Flukes; but I s'pose 
you'll have your tea first ?" said Mrs. Hol- 
lands, in her melancholy voice. 

*' Is the boy worse, then ?" he asked. 

*' No, sir ; only his mother worries about 
him.'' 

Mr. Paul sighed, and took up his hat 
again. 

" I'll just look in for five minutes,^' and not 
heeding the woman's remonstrance, he went 
out again into the cold, chilly evening. 

He was very kind, after his own fashion, to 
the little patient ; very comforting to the poor 
mother ; and as he stood in the miserable 
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cottage room, to hear him talking to ^and 
directing the women, giving kind advice ta 
the men, you could not but acknowledge 
that that man was fulfilling his duty to the 
very best of his ability, and with all the 
strength of his will. 

And then, as he recrossed the common, it 
was, " What to do ?'' again. And plan after 
plan came and went, and scheme after scheme 
was laid aside; and when he reached home 
for the second time, and took his seat 
wearily by the fireside, it was still, " What 
to do ?' 

His thoughts took another turn then. 
How desolate was his lifel How utterly 
solitary. How diflerent from what it might 
have been, if that past could but be blotted 
out — blotted out not only from his memory, 
but the face of time. And then he had a 
desperate struggle with himself. Was it pos- 
sible ? Could he bear it ? 

He leaned forward, his eyes fixed intently 
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opposite him. A dim, shadowy outline 
seemed to rise and fill the easy chair. It was 
taking a form ; it had eyes that looked back 
at him — ^at first, freely, beautifully, innocently 
— then with a gathering gloom — then woe- 
fully, horror stricken ! 

He got up and rang the bell for the lamps. 
" No," he said, to himself, ** it would be no 
kindness to her, and t could not bear it We 
must wait and see what will happen." And 
what happened was something which, trivial 
in itself, was to open another chapter in the 
Book of Fate for him and another. 

The door opened, and his housekeeper 
entered, with a cup of tea and a note. 

"Another journey for your reverence," she 
said, with that respect everyone about him 
found it impossible to deny the austere vicar; 
" but you must drink this first." 

Mr. Paul took the note, and set the cup ou 
the table. He was a little uneasy ; could it 
be to fetch him to the Court? No, he was 
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wanted at WilKton Wick, to baptise a new- 
bom child, apparently dying- 

" They were in great trouble/' ?rrote Balpb 
Nascott — "his wife had been prematnrely 
confined the preceding night, and was in a 
very precarious state, whilst the babe could 
live but a few hours at most/' 

*' Great trouble 1'* murmured the vicar, 
with a smile ; and then he took up his hat^ 
and set forth again, to fulfil one of the duties 
of his office. 
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CHAPTER X 



AN EYIL OMEN. 



The Rev. David Paul but very rarely visited 
at Williton TVick. He never accepted any 
of the invitations, and only on such occasions 
as the present, or when sent for by particular 
request of Mrs. Nascott, did he set foot 
therein. 

It was quite dark when he rang the great 
door-bell, and there was that warm glow from 
all the windows, which spoke of family com* 
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fort. Coming from his own habitation, that 
old house struck the solitary man as strangely 
comfortable, and for an instant he stood con- 
temphiting it. 

Somehow, that evening, he was in a 
humour to be struck by outward objects — to 
notice a geat deal more of the life going on 
round him than he usually did. 

He was led into the warm hall, were the 
dark ladies and gentlemen Nascotts looked 
down contentedly on him from all sides, and 
then into the library. That library was very 
different from his own. The book shelves 
were in good order; but they were all closed. 
— the table, too, was not very literary look- 
ing ; and in the very centre of it stood a 
little figure from some child's Noah's ark, as 
if it were the presiding genius of the place. 
And probably it v/as, for Mr. Nascott was 
not much of a reader. As the clergyman 
advanced, he stumbled over a small wheel- 
barrow^ too. No, that library was very dif-^ 
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ferent from his. He noticed these things 
minutely, for, as I have said before, he was 
in the humour to observe ; and then he looked 
round on the glowing fire, with the arm- 
chair drawn close to it, and a piece of fancy 
work lying across the stool before it, as if it 
had suddenly been thrown aside, when some 
comfortable scene was disturbed and broken 
up. 

He sat down in the chair. It was not 
often he found himself — clergyman though 
he was— in family scenes of this description, 
and his thoughts flew back — back, ah 1 
where ? At present, we have no business to 
follow them. 

Presently, the door opened, and Captain 
Yeovil entered. The clergyman rose, and 
the Captain started a little ; he had evidently 
not expected to see anyone there, much less 
Mr. Paul. 

Both men knew each other by name ; but 
they had never met before. Mr. Paul, per- 
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haps, had never cared to meet John Yeovil ; 
and, truth to tell, John Yeovil didn't care 
much about clergymen, and so had never 
sought Mr. Paul. But they shook hands 
now, and sat down opposite each other before 
the fire, a little puzzled about conversation^ 
perhaps — still, very willing to be friendly,. 
Properly speaking, they ought to have done 
nothing of the kind ; they ought to have felt 
mutual repugnance — ominous, shrinking, awful 
presentiment, for those two men were doomed 
to stand very much in each other's way in 
the game of life; they were fated to be dark 
. shadows to each other. 

David Paul was the cleverer at conversa- 
tion ; and though that face to which he sat 
opposite was a sight that he would have 
given worlds to avoid, he began to talk in 
his rich, peculiar voice, in a way that soon 
engaged the Captain's attention. 

All this, quiet and slow, as it may seem to 
yoQ, was almost exciting to the solitary 
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clergyman, for you must remember he never 
mixed with the higher class of his par* 
ishioners — never moved from his solitary 
library, except to visit the cottages and 
schools. 

That day the tenor of his life had been 
strangely broken in upon ; his thoughts had 
been forced into a channel into which it had 
been the only object of all his strength not 
to peiTait. He seemed as if he were waking 
from a dream — coming back to reality, and 
he gazed about him with such feelings. 

Suddenly, the door of the library was 
opened abruptly, and Mr. Nascott entered. 

He spoke a few words of thanks to him 
for coming, apologised for the trouble, and 
then he placed on the table a small silver 
basin, the large family prayer book; and 
then, with a hasty nod to John Yeovil, wha 
still remained by the fireside, he again went 
out. 

There was another pause — a silent pauso 
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this time, and then both gentlemen looked 
up, for outside, in tLe passage, was an ominous 
rustling, and in another instant Reka entered^ 
unusually pale and weary-looking, and bear- 
ing in her arms the new born infant. 

As she entered, hushing up the child in 
her young, loving arms, she raised her eyeft 
quickly. I cannot tell you what there was 
in that glance ; there was certainly nothing 
wrong; but it was not free, happy, uncon*- 
cerned ; and afterwards, the clear, brown 
eyes were fixed most studiously on the babe. 

The Captain rose to his feet immediately. 
Somehow, Reka seemed his property, and he 
approached her directly. 

*' I had no idea you were here,^' she said, 
quickly, and with just the shadow of a frown 
lining her forehead. ^*We are enough; I 
suppose I need not call papa or Clare?" 

Mr. Paul advanced and touched the child. 
" Is the necessity very urgent?'' 

" Very ; please lose no time." 
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She moved towards the table hastily, and 
drawing a footstool, knelt down with the 
child in her arms, and the two men followed 
her example. 

A moment after, David Paul's beautiful 
voice began the prayer. He knew it well j 
and as his lips uttered it, his eyes surv^eyed 
the scene — why he could not tell ; but that 
scene — that library — ^the grey figure clasping 
the tiny child in its arms, bending the whole, 
so that her downcast features were but dimly 
visible — the fire glow in the back ground, 
and in it the big form of the tawny bearded 
Captain, leaning over the back of the great 
chair — that scene seemed stamping itself on 

« 

his brain. He felt that in time to come he 
would recur to it; from it he would date 
some new era in his life. He went on utter- 
ing the words ; but they had little meaning 
to him, he could only see — only look at the 
scene. 

" Quick 1'^ said Reka's voice, suddenly — 
" quick I I think it is dying/' 
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That voice recalled him. He took the 
poor little wailing thing in his arms, and 
signed it with the cross ; but when his voice 
paused, he did not return it into his sister's 
outstretched arms. 

"What T' she exclaimed, a little fearfully, 
and looking up into his face, " oh ! do not tell 
me that it is dead 1" 

** It is," answered Mr. Paul. 

Was it an ill omen, that the first time he 
touched those white, warm hands, it was to 
put into them a dead child ? Her feelings 
had been worked upon all day. She had 
been tending the little creature ever sinxje it 
had opened its eyes to the light of a world 
it was destined to know nothing of; and as 
she took the corpse in her arms, she burst 
into tears. 

Captain Yeovil pulled his moustaches in 
alarm. Reka grave, Eeka gay, Eeka in all 
moods but the tearful, he was accustomed to,^ 
and so he turned away, and stirred the fire 
vigorously. 
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*^ You are weary," said the clergyman, 
kindly, and looking into her face, ^^ let me 
take it away.*' 

Her tears were subdaed, however, in a 
moment. 

" No, thank you, it was for mamma ;" she 
broke off abruptly, and with her burden in 
her arms, left the room. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



IN WHICH THINGS ARE PROPHETIC ONLY, AND, 
THEREFORE, EXCEEDINGLY MISTY. 



The sun was shining brightly down on the 
garden of Williton Wick ; and in spite of the 
c hill wind of the early spring, Eeka Nascott 
had drawn the couch close to the window, 
and with it thrown open to its widest extent, 
sat basking there. 

Eeka was neither of a meditative nor in- 
dolent disposition, and she had nothing of 
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the modern heroine partiality for sofas ; but 
it was the day after that night scene in the 
library, and, somehow, she seemed as if 
there was nothing particular for her to do. 
She was tired, too, with that uncomfortable 
fatigue, consequent on sick room watching; 
and so she lay there, looking at the shadows 
and sunshine, and twisting her fingers and 
turning over in her mind thoughts that, in 
»pite of Mrs. Nascott's excellent training, 
and her good sense, would intrude there. 

Eeka was not nearly so pretty as her sister 
Clare — not as pretty even, at first sight, as her 
cousin, the Hon. Georgina Yeovil ; but there 
was something exceedingly pleasant about 
her— something that I defy anyone to have 
passed without taking another look. 

And to-day, those eagle eyes were softer, 
perhaps from the dark shadows of fatigue 
under them, and the lips trembled a little, and 
her cheek was the least little worn and pale, 
and altc^ether Eeka looked more interesting 
than usual* 



i 
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I know it is the fashion to admire the 
:first bloom of youth, and to extol it beyond 
and before all ; but to my taste there are faces 
vhich require to get over that very freshness 
to be beautiful. 

Strongly marked features, however delicate, 
req ire toning down ; the bloom requires just 
^ film of dust, the light in the eye a shadow. 
Eeka Kascott was such an one, and she 
was just beginning to acquire the softening. 

The girl used to notice it to herself, as 
ishe stood, day after day, at her glass, and 
though at first she cared little about it, as 
time went on she used to watch it 
anxiously. 

The closing of the iron gates at the end of 
the lawn roused her, and when she looked up 
the colour flushed her cheek to its deepest red, 
And then as quickly faded. 

Up the lawn came the Kev. David Paul. 

In an instant Eeka was up from her loung- 
ing position, pressing both hands against her 
cheeks as if to push back the blood which 
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would rush there to betra:y her ; she need not 
have been alarmed. 

Perhaps, years ago, David might have re- 
marked the slight nervousness visible in the 
way in which Miss Nascott rose to receive 
him ; he might have observed and under- 
stood the hesitation ^with which she half 
turned away as she shook hands, but he had 
been so long a stranger to all such observa- 
tions that now they were quite lost upon him. 

Truth to tell, his mind was too much occu- 
pied with other thoughts scarcely to notice 
whose hand it was which rested in his, much 
less to be aware of the slight, scarcely indeed 
perceptible, trembling. 

*^ I hope I don't disturb you," he said, in 
tones that seemed to find their echo in the 
girl's heart, and looking round the room in 
that peculiar way he had, and of which he 
was perfectly unconscious. 

'' It is very kind of you to come. I was 
resting a little." 

VOL. I. H 
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Eeka had a soft voice — pleasant, bat not 
full low toned like that voice, whose haunting 
accents still rang in the vicar's ears, and 
would not be silenced, and somehow, why he 
knew not, Mr. Paul could not help comparing 
the two as she spoke. 

" How is Mrs. Nascott ? Better, T trust ?' 

" Yes, thank you, I think so ; but it was a 
blow to her. Poor mamma 1 she always hoped 
against hope, and I suppose a mother's — " 

The tears did not fill her eyes, but she broke 
off abruptly. 

*' We were all so much obliged to you for 
coming," she continued, a little after with a 
softening in her clear voice ; " a moment later 
it would have been too late." 

The Vicar muttered something appropriate 
in reply, and then he raised his eyes and 
fixed them on Eeka's face with a glance 
which startled her so, that the ever ready 
blood mounted quickly to her cheek. 

How she twisted those little supple fingers 
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of hers 1 How overwhelmed she was with 
her self-consciousness ; and yet, had she known 
she might have sate there veiy quietly under 
tiiose steady eyes. 
^ Mr. Paul was thinking of her, it was true 
but only as a means to an end. 

There was something kind, ay, and noble, 
too, about the well-shaped brow, and when he 
thought of it in conjunction with the home 
scene of the previous night, it had a certain 
influence on him ; he felt somehow drawn to- 
wards it. 

He was so absorbed with his own thoughts, 
with this strange, new feeling of protection 
that he found suddenly in Beka's presence, 
that he forgot how strangely silent he was ; he 
forgot everything in the feeling that somehow 
that little figure on whose graceful outline the 
afternoon sunshine was streaming off in long 
slanting lines, could be taken in his strong, 
fatal fingers, and moulded in with his 
destiny. 

H 2 
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David Paul was not saperstitious ; you 
might have put him through a catechism of 
inodem mysticism, and he would have borne 
the examination well; but for all that he 
could not throw off that strange feeling that 
grew stronger every moment as he sat there 
before Beka. 

A shadow had come between him and 
Fate. 

A new existence was ready there to be 
grasped, and woven in with his own. 

Another ? Ay, and that other one? There 
had been one before these had been. 

** Did you find the walk very cold ?" 

The words made him start, and thank God 
that strange influence was broken. 

I cannot explain this now to you, reader \ 
you must go on, and have patience. You 
will gather up the thread of this man's history 
in time, in spite of the secrecy with which he 
fihrouds them. I only trust you may have the 
patience for it. 
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"I think these spring winds seem as if 
they would never go; you must feel them 
very much at the Vicarage, it is so exposed/' 
Seka said, again, and bending to warm her 
little ringed hands at the fire. 

Where was he ? Ay, he recollected now* 
He had come to Williton Wick ; he wanted 
to find out if Capt. Yeovil had divulged 
Agatha's secret, and if he could be wanted to 
interest that kind, open browed Miss Nascott^ 
on the side of the poor dependant ; he had to 
come, too, about the ftmeral he had to arrange 
with Mr. Nascott. And yet, for the life of 
him, the austere vicar could not look the 
girl in the eyes and answer her simple 
questions. 

He saw she regarded him with reverence, 
that she was uncomfortable and ill at ease, 
and he would have given worlds to be able 
to talk to her about her brothers and sisters 
or the Sunday schools; even if he could have 
stood up with his back to the fire, and talk at 
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her as if he were preaching a sermon, he 
would have felt relieved. 

But he could not. Every time he shrank 
back inwardly, though his gaze outwardly 
steadily encountered the glance of her brown 
eyes. Some lines seem to hold him back from 
her; and even in his own heart he was 
conscious of feeling a terrible pity for her. 

But this must come to an end, and David 
Paul made a vigorous eflfort, and did end it. 

He answered about the spring winds, and 
ta,lked a little about the schools, taking great 
care to avoid any mention of personalities, 
and at length he thought he might venture on 
the subject which was uppermost in his 
thoughts. Eeka gave him an excellent op- 
portunity. 

*' You seldom go to the Court, now. Miss 
Nascott," he had been observing. 

" No ; since my cousin has a companion, 
she doesn't care much for my society.*' 

'' Ah 1 Miss Michael." 
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The Vicar pronounced the name slowly and 
turned away. 

Eeka little knew how eagerly he waited for 
the next remark that should fall from her lips ; 
it would have made the light that was so 
brightly shining in her eyes fade not a little. 

" My cousin is very strange in her tastes,** 
she said, taking a violet from a vase near her 
and beginning to tear it in pieces ; " she has 
taken a wonderful fancy to this girl — you 
know her, I think ?" 

Before David answered, he gave one slow, 
quiet look at the Roman- featured face bend- 
ing over the flower ; then he replied, 

'*She was recommended to me by the 
family at the Grange Farm, and I took an 
interest in her lonely position." 

" Poor thing 1 it is very lonely ; has she no 
relations ?'* 

" She never alludes to any, but I believe 
the family at the Grange are some connec- 
tion." 
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There was a short pause, during which Mr^ 
Paul's eyes never wandered from the down- 
cast face still examing the violet. 

It was not a face that could not dissemble 
even if it would. It was too clear — too keen 
featured for that ; but there was something 
in the smooth brow and dark, proud eyes 
which said she would have disdained to do 
it. 

Ton see, Eeka had not yet been to school in 
great world ; the poor child's simple qualities 
only had been cultivated, and she was very 
prone to believe what she had taught her 
scholars in the Sunday schools, and very posi- 
tive in her way about the truths taught in her 
catechism. 

Had she been told that a physiognomist 
would have described her as gifted with no 
ordinary talent for dissembling and manoeu- 
vring, she would have considered it almost 
equivalent to telling her she was a daughter 
of Satan ; and had she known, poor child, that 
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her spiritual pastor and master, the Rev. 
David Paul, was contemplating her face, and 
wondering if it did speak truth, she would 
have — well, I hardly know. Perhaps it 
might have been better for her, though ! 

At length Mr. Paul finished his examina- 
tion. " I was going to ask you a favour. Do 
you know about this, — this young person — 
she is, as you say, very lonely and a little kind- 
ness — women can do so much for each other 
where a man's interference does only harm." 

"Oh, certainly I will; indeed, I never 
thought. I have been very careless. I will 
ask her here.*' 

" No, Mr. Nascott — Mrs. Yeovil — might not 
approve that, but — " for once in his life the 
vicar hesitated ; then, suddenly laying his hand 
on the small fingers lying there on the cushion 
before him, he said, '* I explain myself badly, 
but you understand. I thought I should do 
Miss Michael a kind turn in securing Heka 
iNTascott for her friend.'' 

H 5 
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All! if he had only known the fatore he 
would not have dared look in those clear 
brown ejes, which even then glowed up with 
her honest young love. He would not have 
said that. 

And Beka would have shivered, rather than 
felt that thrill steal up her arm from the pres- 
sure of those firm, warm fingers. 

And yet, though ike girl went to the hall 
with him, and stood there looking up in his 
face as she said good bye, with an expression 
which seemed to make it suddenly beautiful, 
I can truthAilly say that, in spite of all I have 
written concerning this strange man in this 
chapter, he left her without a suspicion that 
she loved him. 



Ik 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



SUSPENSE. 



Meanwhile, Agatha had a perfect right to 
toss the dark hours of the night away on a 
sleepless pillow j she had a perfect right to 
drench that pillow with tears ; she might even 
curse her existence, and pray for it to end, in 
her own room; but she had not the shadow of 
a right to intrude her sorrows on the aristo- 
cratic presence of the Hon. Georgina. 
She was not her own, to sigh, frown, or 
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weep as the spirit moved her. For £70 a 
year and board and lodging she had sold 
herself) and she must abide by her engage- 
ment. 

So the next morning after that good 
Samaritan visit of Mr. Paul's — Monday 
morning — ^though her face might be colourless 
as snow, and her lips parched with the weary 
watching of the night, she must be quite 
ready to listen to Madame's rapid conversa- 
tion, be questioned about Mr. Paul, (although 
to hear his name then was like the touch of a 
hot iron), or if it so pleased Georgina^s 
humour, read aloud to her the last new 
novel. 

The world was going on exactly the same, 
though she might find it difficult to think so. 
She must sit quietly there by the fire stitching 
away at her embroidery, the only sound 
breaking the monotonous silence being 
the ticking of the little ormulu clock, and the 
scratch of Madam's pen, for no earthly 
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reason or good to anyone, but because it ia 
her duty to be within call of that foolish, 
yellow haired woman, should she wish to 
make an observation, or have the bell rung. 

And meanwhile she must keep her sad 
features, in order that if at any time Madame 
looks up she may not see a face sufficiently 
woe-begone to haunt her for the rest of the 
day. Georgina's nerves would not stand it. 

And she must restrain that feverish long- 
ing to be out on the sea shore, where the 
noise of the sea waves might din out of her 
ears the sound of David's words. And also, 
she must restrain that nervous inclination to 
start up, when the great door bell clangs 
through the house, or heavy footsteps mount 
the stairs. 

And then she must go down to luncheon ; 
and then sit with her back to the horses, 
during a long, wearisome drive; and then 
make tea in the boudoir, and talk and laugh 
^ith Madame and another temporary bosom 
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friend ; aad then dine at tiie great^ glittering^ 
dinner-table; and look pleased^ if some 
eompasfidonate old gentleman condescends to 
peel her an orange, and zsk her if she minds 
cold weather; and &en she mtxst sit contented! j 
in the drawing-room, waiting for Madame to 
ask her to accompany her songs ; and then 
she mnst give Madame her weary arm up- 
stairs, and if it so please her, come and talk 
to her whilst she is being nndressed; and 
after that, she maj crawl to her bed-room^ 
and think, or even say aloud, ^ Another daj 
gone — thank God! How many more of 
such suspense, before I can feel that the 
danger is surely passed?' "Another and 
another, and many others,*' the future would 
echo back to her, if nature would but re- 
verse her laws. But as she does not, Agatha 
must live through each hour, watching, and 
waiting, and erpecting, till anxiety becomes 
a habit ; but, meanwhile, stretches out time, 
till the church-bell ringing on Sunday mom- 
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ing seems a sound that wakes up the memory 
of what passed years ago, rather than seven 
winter days and nights. 

And then, when she is in church, kneeling 
down with her face hidden by her clasped 
hands, she awakes to the consciousness of 
haying looked forward to this moment as the 
one gleam of light in her dark life, for she 
dreads the amen of each prayer, and listens 
to the voice reading them with an attention 
that would be painful, were it not refreshing 
to havfe it withdrawn, but for an hour, from 
its usual object. And then the sermon fol- 
lows, and she sits in the comer, listening 
still with attention to that voice. Not a 
word reaches her ear with any meaning, 
but it is wonderfully calming to hear the 
swell and fall of the sound — so calming, 
that when it ceases, and she looks up, and 
remembers that she is in church, and that 
David is standing there, about to pronounce 
God's blessing upon her, in God's name, it 
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Beems as if she were waking from a deep 
deep; and then, in spite of that calmly 
pronounced benediction, she falls back again 
into her trouble. And she raises her head, 
and looks up into David's face. If he would 
but return that look ! if he would but single 
her out for a solitary instant, as he prays 
" For the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding ;" not that she feels the need 
of it, or even the desire for it; but it would 
take away the loneliness from her heart — she 
would not feel such an utter castaway. But 
Mr. Paul looks straight before him — straight 
—straight — not once does he even turn his 
head aside ; and so she buries her face again, 
and feels her heart harden towards God — 
men— even towards David Paul. 

But this state of mind passes away. 
Nothing particular happens to cause it — 
nothing but the great natural law, that as 
night succeeds to day, death to life, so peace 
must take the place of unrest. Gradually 
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she falls back to the old life — to the old 
humour. She does not forget what may hap- 
pen ; but the fear of it does not haunt hen 
She begins to think that the probabilities are 
that it will not ; and as she sees the sun rise 
and set, and the tide ebb and flow, she feels 
not only that the world is going round, but 
that she is going so smoothly with it, that it 
does not make her giddy, as it did days ago- 
And in this quiet, reasonable humour, she 
begins to take an altered view of what haa 
lately passed — one more in consonance with 
the harsh worldliness with which she had 
entered the Yeovil service — a much safer one 
in a worldly point of view. 

She begins to blame herself for having be- 
trayed herself; she calls her agony on the 
ice heroics, her just suffering sentiment, and 
she looks in the glass at her calm, scornful 
face, and asks herself where is the former 
resolution ? where that sweeping sentence she 
passed on all men ? And she whispers that 
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when Captain Yeovil does turn npon her, she 
will meet him diflFerently. No, she will never 
shrink before him again — ^never I 

And in those days — those days of suspense 
and trouble — the evil, like the rough and 
weed-burdened wave upon the shore, left its 
mark upon her face — a mark that, though time 
and years might • gloss over, should never 
quite depart — never till Death's kindly eflEac- 
ing fingers wipe out hope, sin, and suffering 
altogether. Perhaps, had John Yeovil known 
the torture he was inflicting, he might have 
acted differently — he might have been very 
merciful or very stem — and so ended, at 
least, the misery of her suspense, but I am 
not certain of it. 

John Yeovil had nothing of the hero in his 
composition (if we except his size, which is 
usually allowed to be heroic). In his esti- 
mation, Agatha was a woman, but a guilty 
woman ; and he would have pronounced sen- 
tence on her accordingly. It might have 
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made him uncomfortable, as it did wlien he 
had to order punishment on any of his men ; 
but probably John would only have sought 
consolation in a cigar, and not even troubled 
philosophy with a glance. 

Captain Yeovil was in London. Fate had 
kindly aided him in his difficulties, by recall- 
ing him to town by a telegram, not leaving 
him time for anything but a hasty gallop to 
the railway station,^ and there the aflFairs of a 
brother officer had so occupied him, as to 
give him no leisure to think of either his duty 
to Max, or even his love to Eeka, much less 
of Agatha Michael herself^ 

It was not a pleasant business either, and 
one, unfortunately, not likely to send John 
Yeovil back to Barrow in a merciful frame 
of mind. His friend had got entangled in 
some affair of honour, and not over reputably 
either. There had been talk of a court mar- 
tial, and rather than meet it, the man for 
whom John Yeovil cared more than any one 
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on earth, with the exception of his brother 
Max, had committed suicide. 

Ah ! you wouldn't have called John Yeovil 
heartless or merciless had jou seen him enter 
that room, where the first object that met hia 
gaze in the morning sunshine was the dead 
body of his old school friend, shot through 
the heart. 

He took off his hat reverently, and drew 
the curtain to shade the light that was glar- 
ing in the dead, open eyes ; and no woman's 
hand could have touched the cold fingers^ 
still clasping the pistol, with more regretful 
tenderness. And yet, though man blamed 
the act of the dead man, John Yeovil never 
did. He never mentioned the name with 
either commendation or blame. Now, the 
cause of all that trouble had been a woman'& 
sin I 

Had Agatha known what kept John Yeovil 
so mysteriously quiet, she would not have 
nerved herself to endure ; she would have 
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felt that courage of a more active nature was 
necessary. Perhaps, indeed, she might have 
felt the struggle was becoming too hard for 
her, and given in and gone away at once. 
But, as I have just said, she quieted down, 
and only resolved to meet the man she dreaded 
diflferently. 

Ah 1 how grand we are in our own conceits ! 
How we think to take our destinies in our own 
hands, and mould them as our mighty inteU 
lects suggest. 

If you could have looked into Agatha's 
heart as she sat there — stitch, stitch, stitch, 
in Georgina's boudoir, you would have seen 
with what pride and self-confidence she was 
arranging that little struggle with fate in the 
form of John Yeovil. Ton might have admired 
the energy that refused to be crushed down 
even by suffering, but you would have pitied 
her, too. To think, only to think, of what that 
poor heart must go through before it will 
submit to learn the great lesson, whose chief 
bitterness is its secresy I 
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John Teovil, meanwiiile, was sitting in the 
first-class railway carriage, not smoking, for a 
wonder, but passing his sleeve meditatively 
round the crape of his hat, and it was then he 
decided how he should act towards Agatha. 



«( 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



JOHN TEOYIL TRIES TO DO HIS DUTY. 



Miss Micha^el was not prepared for meeting 
the Captain when she did. Those elastic 
fipirits of hers were rising every day, and she 
was beginning to lose that nervous fear of 
heavy footsteps ; and the afternoon of John's 
return, she happened to be sitting in a small 
recess of the great dining-room, waiting Mrs. 
Yeovil's appearance for the usual drive. No 
one ever came there. She thought herself 
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as safe from iatrasion as in her room. She 
did start, therefore, a little apprehensively 
when the sound of a man's spurred heels 
ringing along the ground came in the direc- 
tion of her seat. Before almost she saw him, 
she felt it was Captain John Yeovil. 

" I beg pardon for intruding," he said, in 
his usual abrupt voice. " Can I speak to you 
a moment ?" 

*' Mrs. Yeovil will be here directly," she 
answered, not rising from her seat, and pull- 
ing out her watch. 

She would not meet his contemptuous, and 
yet honest-looking eyes. 

He hesitated. 

^^ I have chosen a bad moment, but I must 
speak now. It is very unpleasant, Miss 
Michael, to have to say unkind words to a 
woman, but — " 

" Don't apologise. Pray say anything you 
choose," Agatha answered, clearly and 
quickly ; and yet in her heart she was pray- 
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ing — spraying like she used as a little child — 
that Heaven would spare her ; save her from 
what she scarcely knew herself. Was it 
from danger ? from shame from that great, 
towering man before her, who, in spite of his 
bearded, contemptuous face, was clenching 
his hands nervously behind his broad back, 
and looking in every corner of the room 
rather than meet her sad eyes. 

" Miss Michael," at length he burst out, 
" I can't stand this; you must go away." 

'* Go away !'' she echoed. 

" I don't want to do you harm," went on 
the Captain ; " God knows, I wish we had 
never met — never before, or never now ; and 
God knows I'm sorry for you, more sorry 
than I ever thought I could be for — for one 
like you ; but I must do my duty to Max.*' 

Agatha lay back in her chair, crushing in 
the roses, crushing all the lace, crushing her 
fingers in that tight clasp. She did look into 
his face then ; such a look as Eve might have 

VOL. I. I 
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given the angel who hunted her from Para- 
dise. 

*' I can't help it," he went on, still avoid- 
ing her eyes, and talking hurriedly and 
gruflBy ; " but 1 must speak out. Georgina 
can take care of herself; besides, Max is there 
to look after her ; but you know, Miss Michael, 
for the others, the girls — " 

He stopped ; he could not tell her out, in 
plain words, that he looked upon her as a 
contamination — a plague spot. His eyes fell 
upon her face as he hesitated, and he started 
back a little. It was dreadful to see the con- 
vulsive contraction of those pale features. 

" You must go," he said, hurriedly. " I 
will dp anything you wish — my brother will 
do anything you desire — but you must go." 

And after saying that, the Captain stood 
silent, waiting for her to make some answer. 
But she sat there motionless, crushing her 
fingers in that one agonised clasp, and her 
ey^ steady for once, in that loQk on his face. 



> 
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All the hauteur and defiance had faded 
away ; she looked crushed — despairing. One 
Hiinute ago she had been smiling at Fate, 
hoping, daring to hope for the future ; now 
it was dark again, darker even than before. 
What was the use of wrestling with her fate ? 
She could not ; her strength was failing; she 
could not fight on, defy longer, 

" Where shall I go ?" she said, in a hoarse, 
low voice, breaking the silence. 

The Captain hesitated. 

'* Your relations are the proper persons to 
receive you," he replied, turning away. 

^^ I have none," she said, in the same strug- 
gling voice 5 ** they all disown me." 

*' Your friends, then." 

" I have none." 

" Mr. Paul." 

It was like the sting of a venomous serpent 
the sound of that name at that itioment ; she 
quite quivered. 

^^ I have no claimB on him/' 

I 2 
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*' But you came from somewhere ; sorelj 
you could return there/* 

^^ Impossible I they would not receive 
me." 

The Captain turned uneasily, and then, 
again, they remained silently before each 
other. 

At length, Agatha's almost fascinated stare 
faded ; her eyes drooped, her convulsed 
fingers unclasped, and she rose up, staggering 
like one stupefied, and made a step towards 
the door. 

** Where are you going ?' ' John Yeovil said, 
a little frightened at her wild, wan face. 

" I don't know,'' she answered, and then, 
with an eflPbrt that sent the blood rushing to 
her cheeks, she turned back and said, in a 
voice miserable to hear, " Am I not branded ? 
am I not a vagabond on the face of the earth ? 
where should I go ?'' 

Captain Yeovil went after her a step or 
two— was he turning tormentor ? Was he only 



^. 
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persecuting after all? What would Eeka say 
to all this ? He felt his heart soften, but^ 
nevertheless, the loathing and disgust would 
not go away. 

" Stay," he said, less gruffly, but not in the 
tone of one addressing an equal. " I do not 
wish to be cruel ; I only want to do my duty 
as an honourable man. If you leave this 
bouse I will promise to keep your secret; 
more, I will do my best to place you in some 
position in which you may live respectably. I 
do not wish to be cruel, and you must not be 
rash." 

Agatha's face had been growing less drawn, 
less convulsed looking as he spoke, and some- 
thing like a smile crossed her white lips as ha 
ended. 

*'If I go from here," she said, ** it will be 
without conditions. You may hunt me out 
if you choose, but I will never accept favour 
at your hand. I could not, indeed; such terms 
would be accepting my guilt." 

*' Accepting," the Captain echoed, scorn* 
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fully ; but the scorn of the echo died away, as 
he turned and met the strange glance of those 
restless eyes. 

" Do not be afraid/' Agatha went on quietly ; 
" I am not going to give you a discourse on 
the past — I am not in the habit of making 
tirades about my innocence; I have borne 
long enough to know how to bear longer ; the 
end must come some day, you know, though 
it may not be till the Great Judge shall re- 
verse many a judgment pronounced here 
below. I never protest against, but I have 
never accepted, my guilt, and I will not do it 
now." 

** What will you do, then ?" Captain Yeovil 
said, rather anxiously^ 

*'Stay here till you hunt me out,*' she 
replied, firmly. " I was stunned just now — 
I am better again.'' 

" Tou cannot stay," he answered ; " a word 
from me and Mrs. Yeovil would be the first to 
say so.'' 

She felt he was right ; it was all v^y well 
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to defy so bravely, but he was right, and the 
world was large, and all against her. Where 
could she go ? what would she do ? A thou- 
sand visions flitted through her mind as she 
stood there — visions of dark, vicious lives, 
temptation, ruin, on the verge of which she 
had stood horror-struck more than once whilst 
struggling in that awful hidden past, — visions 
of suffering, want, misery, ceaseless unrest, 
and then visions to her more awful still, of 
shining, deep river — deep, deep sleep-^Kunted 
to death ! 

She looked all round her on the handsome 
carved furniture, the costly pictures, the heavy 
velvet hangings, the gilt chandeliers — how 
had she got amongst all this ? Was she not 
like a serpent among flowers, and what hand 
would spare her if she were discovered ? 

" What has brought this sudden hostility ?" 
she exclaimed, at last. *' Why did you not 
turn upon m6 before, after our meeting on 
the ice? Was it the pleasure of torturing 
me with suspense ?" 
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"No," the Captain answered, indignantly j 
" but I regret it now. I was weak. As I 
said before, I thought Max could take care of 
his wife, and I was quite expecting him to 
recognise you." 

**0h!" she exclaimed, with a sudden 
thought, "was it my relations — was it friend* 
liness to my relations — that set you on me?" 

" I am not ashamed to tell you," he an- 
swered, haughtily; "but do not call me 
cruel to say it, it was because I thought a 
blasted character unfit for the society at 
YeovU Court." 

Agatha turned away without replying. 
What answer could she make to that — could 
she say that hers was not blasted? Could 
she tell him to examine every portion of that 
twenty-three years of life of hers, and defy 
him to call it blasted ? Did she feel in her 
own heart that she was fit company for high* 
bred women — untainted girls — for Eeka and 
Clare Nascott — from that woman whom she 
felt John Yeovil loved and wished to shield 
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from her? She walked to the end of the 
little recess, thinking this, and battling 
with her fierce proud heart. It was so 
pleasant, so easy to defy ; but what would it 
bring? what would come of it? Go away to 
the old dreadful life; never see good men 
and women— -for so it would be in her des- 
pair, she felt) ; never see pure homes ; never 
see David Paul again! that would be the 
glory of her defiance — ^her victory over John 
Yeovil. It was no iise for her pride to wrestle 
so. 

" Listen !" she said, going back, and stand- 
ing close to him ; " will you do this — let me 
stay at the Court? Let me only stay here, 
and I will promise to avoid every woman 
about the place — never come among them, 
except to perform the duties of my service. 
As an automaton will I live. Surely," she 
added, as the Captain drew back a little, 
^^ surely there cannot be contamination in m jr 
presence then?'* 

I 5 
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Still he hesitated. 

" For God's sake 1" she went on, in a lower 
voice, " do not send me back into that life— 
into that awful life. I have never pleaded 
to anyone since — since that day, I have de- 
fied and hated them all; hoping against hope^ 
almost, that my triumph would come; and 
even now, I would a thousand times sooner 
die than ask mercy of any of them ; but you, 
after all, judge me as a stranger, I have no 
right to anything but harsh justice at your 
hands, therefore, I may ask you for mercy — 
may beg for mercy." 

She put her two hands together, laying 
them on his arm, and looked up into his 
face. 

" Captain Yeovil, you will not send me 
back into that terrible life — you will be mer- 
ciful to me, a& men- should be to women, 
knowing neither their temptations nor their 
despair. '^ 

He moved back a pace, vainly endeavour- 
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ing to harden his heart against her. Her 
eager, flushed face, so beautifal, in spite of 
its blighting grief — the crushed roses round 
it — the cnimpled lace, made him recoil, 
thinking of what all men must recoil from 
in their calm, better moments; and yet, was 
it not for her very virtue for which she 
pleaded — for which she was humiliating her- 
self before him with an agony that, struggle 
as she would, she could not conceal. 

He shrank back again, so that those 
fragile hands fell from their resting place. 

" Will you give me your solemn promise 
to do this?" he asked. 

" My oath I" she answered, eagerly. ** And 
you shall watch me ; and if you find I fail, 
our agreement shall be at an end, and I will 
leave the Court. On my sacred word I will 
promise you this.'' 

*'Well, then, let it be so,'' and John 
Yeovil turned immediately on his heel, and 
went out; but he could not forbear one 
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glance back^ as he reached the end of the 
long dming-room. Agatha was standing 
where he had left her, m one of those fixed 
attitudes, as if entranced ; then he saw her 
sink in the large arm chair, and shiver con- 
vulsively, as she covered her face with her 
hands. 

And Captain John felt his heart give a 
throb. He had been jost; but had he been 
quite merciful, as a man should be to a 
woman, however blighted or blasted her life 
might be ? 

He was not quite satisfied — ^not quite sure. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



HOKORA LEWISHAM. 



Agatha did not see my lady again that after- 
noon. She sent a message, begging to be 
allowed a little quiet in her own room, and 
there, perhaps, had anyone been able to look 
through the oaken door, they might have 
seen her kneeling motionless before the open 
window. 

Saying nothing — praying not — groaning 
not, with only her eyes fixed on the scene 
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After that she went down stairs to ther 
great drawing-room. 

She knew .a new relay of visitors had beea 
expected, but she was not prepared for the 
shock that she received immediately she 
entered. In the centre of the room, jast 
beneath the lustre, stood a tall lady, dressed 
in dark blue silk — a large woman — just on 
the verge of becoming too luxuriantly large^ 
but, as yet, restrained by youth ; and on the 
verge, too, of becoming vulgar, restrained^ 
you could see, with difficulty. 

I am a little particular in describing Honora 
Lewisham, because, as she stands there, you 
may trace a something in her very unrefined 
face which will help you to understand the 
start with which Agatha's glance first fell on 
her. 

Feature by feature, in complexion, expres- 
sion, colouring, Agatha and Miss Lewisham 
were totally unlike, and yet as she stood^ 
with the light falling on her smiling^ 
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animated face, the longer you looked the 
more surely you traced there a shadowy 
Agatha. They might have stood side by 
side and you would not have noticed it, 
never guessed that the same blood ran in 
both their veins ; it was when you saw them 
apart that you traced the shadow of the 
beautiful face of the younger in the happy 
countenance of the elder. Perhaps it was 
that shadow that prevented Honora froDj 
being downright vulgar. 

Agatha advanced quietly, and with her eyes 
fixed on that figure ; she had been pale before, 
but now her face was as colourless as the rose 
she wore. She came up to her, and stood for 
an instant sideways before her, turning her 
face, however, fully on her, with an expres- 
sion I cannot exactly describe. It was not 
defiance, neither was it hatred, neither was 
it exactly deprecatory ; but it might have been 
taken for any of these, according to the dis- 
position of the person on whom it was turned.^ 
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Miss Lewisham was talking to a gentleman 
and slie caught only tbe last glimpse of tbat 
face as it was being turn ed away. 

*' Ah !'' she exclaimed, suddenly, with a 
shudder. "How cold it is ; I must be stand- 
ing in a draught/' and then she went idime- 
diately, and dropped into a sofa at the other 
end of the room. 

I can assure you Honora displayed unustlail, 
self-possession for her; it was something 
marvellous that she only sat there twisting 
the rings on her cold fingers, and bending 
down her shapely head, so as to hide that look 
of unutterable surprise, and even horror that 
had suddenly banished her smiles. She could 
not speak, she could not look up for minutes ; 
and when she did, it was again with a shiver 
and an anxious look around the room, till her 
eye singled out Agatha's figure ; and there it 
rested, apparently finding comfort in the fact 
that it was only the plaits of fair, shining hair 
which were turned towards her, instead of 
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those eyes whose glance she dreaded almost 
more than did David Paul.' 

Yet Honora Lewisham looked the last 
person likely to have a guilty conscience, or 
be haunted by horrors. She was too fat, too 
happy looking, too content with herself and 
the world in general; a person who you 
would think could do no harm nor good 
to mortal being, and yet to Agatha she had 
rendered that well-lighted room a veritable 
purgatory. 

She walked round amongst the guests, fuU 
filling the duties that were required of her — 
not much, certainly, only those so difficult to 
perform with a brain that seemed in a whirl 
between its trouble to utter pleasant words 
and answer questions, and at the same time 
listen for that voice, whose clear, loud ring 
she knew so well — ay, and at one time liked 
well enough. 

She was in agony, lest the unself-possessed 
Honora should exclaim, or shriek, or faint ; 
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and she was almost afraid to let the light fall 
on her own fair face, in case some inquisitive 
eye should trace the likeness between them. 

No word could describe her thankfulness as> 
she at length ventured a glance at the distant 
sofa, and saw that the large, handsome face 
was recovering its smiles and colour, as Mrs. 
Yeovil bent gracefully beside her, evidently 
begging her to sing. 

And, then, as Honora took her seat at the 
piano, Agatha dropped gratefully on a chair 
in the very furthest corner, and listened as 
that strong, clear voice rolled richly through 
the lofty drawing room, in a song that soon 
silenced every lingering whisper. 

It was an Irish air, and Miss Lewisham sang^ 
it with a truthfulness and enthusiasm that was^ 
sufficient to show her nationality, and which, 
in spite of her anxiety, sent a thrill through. 
Agatha's heart, such as she had not felt for 
years. 

She leant back further and further into the: 
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shadow of the curtain by which she sat, and, 
as she listened, she clutched it with both 
hands, and at length bent forward on it for 
support; and, so she rested till a hand laid on 
her shoulder made her start. 

Her first fear was that it was Captain 
Yeovil who stood before her, for somehow, 
through everything, the memory of her late 
interview with him haunted her, though she 
put it aside determinately ; but it was only 
the Hon. Georgina, with one of those smiles 
on her red lips which Agatha was beginning 
to understand. 

**Dear mel is your head so very bad?" 
Bhe exclaimed, a little startled at the face that 
was raised slowly towards her. " I am sorry 
you came down." 

Georgina, you perceive, was not quite heart- 
less, but the next moment, as Agatha said 
she was better and it did not matter, the 
sympathetic look disappeared, and the smile 
returned, and Mrs. Yeovil sat down on the 
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next chair and pulled it into the shadow, 
beside her eompanion's. 

This was not perhaps quite the correct 
thing for the mistress of that brilliant 
drawing-room to do, but then the Hon. 
Georgina had not earned the reputation of 
eccentricity for nothing, 

'' Did you ever see anything so extraordi- 
nary, my dear?" she said, with a glance at 
the piano. 

Agatha winced, but did not speak. 

" She came with Lady Lyons, quite unex- 
pectedly — arrived from Ireland, it seems, just 
when her ladyship did not expect her, and as 
she was engaged to me, and wanted to come — 
you know what an egotistical creature the 
woman is^ — she brought her, too. I don't know 
what I shall do about room, especially if the 
Holmes come to-morrow." 

'' Como from Ireland ? Then she is not a 
personal friend of yours?" 

''■ Never heard of her before," and Georgina 
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shook her head with a flourish Agatha 
understood perfectly ; '* but Clare does take 
such liberties, just because we are old school 
friends and she married above me in the 
worlds What shall I do with her ?" 

Now this question, Agatha knew, required 
no answer; it generally served for preface for 
any little scandal that Georgina's tongue 
ached to communicate to somebody ; and who 
so proper as the confidential companion? 

" She looks as if she could take care of 
herself/' Miss Michael said quietly, but with 
oh 1 such a worn, weary, anxious look in her 
eyes, as she turned them towards the piano. 

" Old enough, perhaps, but there's a story 
about her — a secret, you know, Clara — trusted 
to me on promise of strict confidence. I 
oughtn't to tell perhaps, but you won't 
betray me ?*' 

*' Yes." 

The wrong syllable was scarcely breathed, 
as Agatha raised her eyes with an expression 
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which might have startled her had she no* 
been the intense, foolish egotist she was. 

"She's the sister of that girl — what was 
her name? in France, you recollect, — who 
shot the old Lord Meltonham, the step- 
sister I mean. Just fancy, how disagreeable, 
to have such a person in one's house,'* and 
Georgina shook her round white shoulders 
«s if she were saying something very pleasant 
and funny, "suppose murder should be a 
family failing and run in the blood I" 

Somehow, those last words were not heard, 
and Agatha Michael let her head fall again 
in its former position on the curtain. She 
was very still, but my lady's tongue was not 
€asily stopped, and she wanted to have her 
quiz out so, though she was very sorry, 
for her poor dependant's headache, she bent 
over her a little nearer, and went on, 

"I couldn't turn her out, you know as 
I ady Lyons introduced her, but I shan't 
sleep peacefully. These wild Irish are not 
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to be trusted, and there's sometliing uncanny 
in her laugh ; have you noticed it ?'* 

Miss Michael turned her face up with a 
strange gesture, and looked straight in Mrs. 
Yeovil's eyes, but she did not answer, 

** Ah I there's Max looking for me. Mind 
whatever you do, you don't breathe a word of 
this ; it is considered a personal insult to men- 
tion it; and is, indeed, a most profound 
secret. She is immensely rich, they say — ^in- 
herited you know what the sister would have 
done; there, there's that tiresome Colonel 
leading Lady Lyons to the piano, and we 
shan't get her away for the rest of the even- 
ing 1 I'm always telling him she's only the 
* reserve,' to be brought in only at the last 
moment 1 Miss Michael, what shall I do ?" 

She could not speak : it was no use ; and 
then, to her intense relief, Mrs. Yeovil hur- 
ried off to see what she herself could do to 
prevent the catastrophe. 

For a few moments Agatha sate in the same 
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position. I 'don't think she was exactly in- 
sensible, for she heard distinctly Honora's 
loud, rich laugh ring through the room above 
all others ; but all sense of the scene surround- 
ing her faded. All the sickening sensations 
that had succeeded each other, one after 
another, since the moment she first heard 
Captain Yeovil's spurs ringing along the 
ground faded, and an icy numbness seized 
her. 

She felt nothing — not even fear. 

And then suddenly she roused with a start ; 
it was risking too much to remain where she 
was ; she felt she might faint or betray her- 
self in some other way, for those over- taxed 
nerves of hers could not stand the strain 
much longer. 

And then she rose slowly, and turning 
away her haggard face from the light as much 
possible, she contrived to get away out of the 
room on to the staircase. 

And there another pbstaole presented itself* 
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Jnst in her passage stood the Captain. 

In spite of the long habit of restraining 

herself, she could not avoid clasping her hands 

together with a sort of gasp which was 

peculiar to her, as you may have already 

noticed* 

What if John Yeovil knew the secret that 
Mrs. Yeovil had just told her? Would it alter 
their compact ? 

For a few moments she stood hesitating at 
the head of the staircase. All this trouble 
seemed almost greater than she could bear or 
contend with. Why should she ? Why not 
quietly go and make up her bag and go 
away? 

She was not penniless, now. 

From where she stood she could catch a 
glimpse of the quiet night scene without. 

The moon was shining down on a sea so 
calm that the shadow of the stars might 
almost be seen in it. There could not be a 
greater contrast to the quiet of the great 
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mother Nature than that fashionable, trouble- 
fall house; and it seemed to strike on her 
heart with painful intensity. She quite longed 
to go out and get away. 

Why should she not ? 

No. She went upstairs quickly ; she loved 
David Paul still. She could not give him up 
— could not — could not. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



A VISITOB IN THE TWILIGHT. 



That grey, wearisome spring twilight was 
beginnin^to close in over the wide expanse 
of sea that was the only view to be had from 
the library windows of the vicarage, and 
through the fading light between him and the 
desolate view, Mr. Paul saw a figure. 

It came straight up through the square of 
wilderness-garden, keeping a little under the 
shade of the wall till it reached the steps 
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leading to the long window, and then, with- 
out hesitation, it opened the window and en- 
tered. 

*'I have broken my word, David, and 
sought you again, but it is for your sake," 
Agatha's voice said, through the grey gloom^ 
" May I come in ?" 

The clergyman had risen to his feet at the 
very first tone of that voice ; he was not 
startled by it, for he had recognised the tall, 
steady figure immediatly ; the very echo of 
her footsteps on the hard ground he had 
known, but as she concluded with that simple 
request, he started forward, and for the life of 
him, though he felt she was waBfhing for 
just the shadow of a welcome, he could not 
give it 

*'What is the matter — has anything hap* 
pened?'' 

" Nothing— at least, nothing very particu- 
lar/' 

And she drew back a step and laid her 
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hand again on the latch of the window she 
had just closed. 

*' Come in — come in, and sit down/' 

And David Paul put out his hand and drew 
her forward to a chair beside the fire, glowing 
low down comfortlessly in the grate ; but he 
did it in a strange manner, almost as if he 
acted in desperate defiance ; but Agatha stood 
rigid. 

" I have come but for a moment, David, 
and I thought it might look strange to the 
servants my coming to visit you, so I came 
by the garden ; you did not think it too great 
a liberty, David ?" 

There was something indescribably melan- 
choly in the manner in which she pronounced, 
lingeringly, that word " David," and perhaps 
the clergyman was susceptible of it, for he 
truned away with a deep, low uttered, 

*' Agatha I how can you ?*' 

" I don't quite know myself," she replied ; 
^^but the past seems so far vanished, so 
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terribly — so terribly far. Do you think it can 
ever come back?'* 

Mr, Paul was silent. 

"Ahl I beg your pardon. As you say^ 
David, I am so imaginative, I forget that 
which T ought to remember," and Agatha 
spoke in a half-trembling, half-pained voice^ 
like a child, who would proudly try to hide 
its sobs. " I came to talk to you on busi- 
ness.'* 

'' Business ?' 

" Yes. Listen, David. ITonora Lewisham 
is at Barrow, at Yeovil Court, under the same 
roof with me I" 

Mr. Paul did not start; but in the gray 
twilight Agatha saw that he turned a shade 
paler. 

" Honora Lewisham ?'* 

** Yes ; we were together in the same 
room, last night. She recognised me ; she 

is staying with Mrs. Yeovil, and — and Mrs. 

Yeovil knows the story about her — knows^ 
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David, that she is sister to Horatia Agatha 
Carmichael." 

And she could not help it ; but her white, 
fragile fingers, stretched forth in a kind of 
mute appeal to Mr, Paul's. Ah 1 they wan- 
dered like a ghost's in thin air, but met no 
answering words, and then they fell noise- 
lessly, hopelessly beside her. There was a 
silence. 

At length, Mr. Paul's deep voice said, 

** Do you know, Agatha, that this is be- 
coming serious ; are you acting prudently ?'' 

" For myself it matters not — but for you, 
perhaps not — and that is why I came, David ; 
shall I go from here ?" 

" No." 

The Rev, David Paul did answer that 
quickly and decisively. I do not say that it 
was frankly uttered, but from his lips the 
word came freely, so freely that the breath 
came in a grateful gasp to Agatha's lips, and 
in her heart she uttered one of those ** Thank 
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Gods/' which I take for as much a thank- 
offering as any of those innocent doves which 
smoked on the ancient Jews' altar; and I 
believe that had you asked her, she would 
gladly have weighed that moment of relief in 
the balance against all the suffering of the 
previous day. 

Women are enigmas, you know. Ay I and 
if you had comprehended clearly the mystery 
of the woman's life I am struggling to set 
before you, but dimly, you would have said a 
fervent Amen to that aphorism. 

She stood silent a moment after David Paul 
spoke, and then she said, in a softened voice, 
so softened you would scarcely have recog- 
nised it, 

" David, do you say this sincerely ?" 
*' I do. God forbid that I should drive 
you from Barrow." 

** But if it does you any harm ?" 

She listened eagerly for the response* 

^^ It will not. Honora Lewisham will not 
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recognise me. It is eight or nine years since 
we met, and we can both act prudently." 

Agatha's voice was a degree less soft as 
she answered, 

" Yes, of course.*' 

Agliin there was a silence ; and somehow, 
through the gloom, the restless eyes kept 
wandering round the room, sweeping from 
floor to ceiling, and then resting on that glow 
in the grate, till the reflection of the hot coals 
threw a lurid light over her anxious, fair 
face, making it more than ever like a saint 
from some old altar piece. 

She was thinking— remembering — and at 
the same time struggling with the present. 

At length Mr. Paul broke the silence. 

" Is Miss Lewisham likely to remain long 
at the Court ?" 

" I do not know. I have not spoken to her 
yet. Last night, when she went to her room, 
she had her maid with her. I think, David, 
you knoW) she was a little firightened of me." 
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Agatha's laugh was terrible to her as she 
said that. 

" Hush I'' said Mr. Paul. 

*' I beg your pardon. I forgot, it is too 
horrible, that ; and yet I have to bear it/' 
And she was on the point of adding, "And 
worse than that," as she recollected her com- 
pact with Captain Yeovil, but suddenly res- 
trained herself. She never told all the 
humiliation she had to bear, and somehow^ 
from David Paul she sought to hide it more 
carefully than from any. 

"To-day," she continued, after a short 
pause, " I have scarcely seen her ; she 
avoids me even more carefully than I do 
her." 

" And those around ?'' 

" No one appears to suspect, with the ex- 
ception of Captain John Yeovil.'* 

He did not seem relieved by the reply, 
but he turned away from the direction in 
which her eyes were, and looked over the grey, 
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calm expanse of sea, and as he looked he 
grew stronger. 

At length, however, he turned again to- 
wards Agatha. The light was too faint to 
allow the expression on his face to be visible, 
but his voice was calm and steady, with just 
the touch of melancholy in it that made it so 
pleasant to listen to his sermons or reading. 

" Agatha," he said, "long ago, we decided 
that I had no right to give you advice." 

He waited for her. 

" Yes/' 

" I will not, therefore, presume now. It is 
no use hiding from ourselves, or from each 
other, that the past is past — gone — done I 
Agatha, your own words were such as I now 
say, five years ago." 

'* I was mad then," she muttered. 

** And so was I — terribly mad ; we both 
suflfered horribly — so horribly, that you recol- 
lect our agreement?" 

" Yes, yes ; why do you recur to all this ? 
what is the use ?* 
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" Because I want to come to a point. I do 
not wish to be harsh, Agatha, but-—" 

He hesitated. 

" But what ? Speak out. Do you want me 
to go? Do you find my. presence too hard to 
bear? Is that what you are afraid to say ?'' 

"I find it is hard to witness your suffer- 
ing. Your face is an agony to me." 

" David, David." 

And she put out her white, cold hands, and 
tried to grasp his, but he almost pushed them 
away. 

If he had but taken them ; if he had but 
allowed them to rest a single instant on his^ 
Agatha would have been at his feet, pouring 
out her fierce agony of love, breaking down 
the ice of those five years, and heedless of 
womanly digni ty — womanly restraint— she 
would have prayed to him, as never before 
in the course of all hei* life had she ever 
prayed to her Maker. 

The rebuke calmed her, and she only 
murmured, 
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" Perhaps in time to come — who knows ?' 

Mn Paul did not reply, but he walked to 
the end of the room, and left her standing 
there alone. When he came back, he was 
perfectly recovered from that unusual out- 
burst. 

" What makes you stay here, Agatha ? 
Now that Honora Lewisham is introduced to 
Mrs. Yeovil, and the Captain is so much at 
the Court, you risk recognition every hour." 

Even through the failing light, he could see 
the answer her sad eyes made him, and he 
shrank away. Yes, he knew she loved him 
devotedly still, and then you cannot think 
how, in spite of his coward heart, he longed 
to take her in his arms, though he could not 
bear the touch of her light hand. 

And before him Agatha stood, as she had 
stood all her life, seeing only the visible 
strength, the firm purpose, the indomitable 
will. No idea had she of the strange moral 
weakness which was the basis^ of his cha- 
racter. 
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Even then, when she was suffering martjrr- 
dom, she bore it from him almost nnmurmur- 
ingly. 

To her thought it was David Paul's recti- 
tude— his inflinching justice — his almostRoman 
sternness that kept him aloof from her. She 
never guessed anything else. She had borne 
a good deal within the last twenty-four honrs^ 
but that last sentence seemed to ice her heart. 

*' I will go now/' she said, rousing. " I 
hope you quite understand that it was only 
necessity brought me to your house, David ? 
Whatever risk I run myself, I am anxious to 
bring none upon you.*' 

" And I say again," answered Mr. Paul, ** I 
do not ask you to think of me, but of your- 
self." 

*' For myself, I do not fear; besides, they can 
but hunt me out again." 

And then she drew her mantle round her^ 
and pulled down the little fall of lace, and 
laid her hand again on the latch of the 
window. 
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" I had better go out again by the garden — 
I can wander from thence very naturally 
along the beach, till I reach an appropriate 
spot to appear from. Good-night/* 

As she spoke, she turned and opened the 
window; and, almost before David could say 
a word, she was down the steps, pushing 
against the chill sea-breeze. 

He watched her — watched her out of the 
garden, and till she appeared again by the 
margin of the water. He saw she stopped a 
moment, and stooped to take some water in 
her hand. On no other woman could David 
Paul's eye have rested as it did on her — no 
other could he have stood there patiently 
watching till its most shadowy outline dis- 
appeared, and yet when he turned away he 
muttered, 

" If she would but understand that our 
fates are for ever severed — if she would but 
leave me alone I" 
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**You are coming to the Court, then?'' 
Agatha said, speaking at last, and feeling 
very disinclined for any companion just then, 
more especially the woman whom she knew 
John Yeovil meant above all to keep from 
her. 

But Eeka meant to be kind ; she remem- 
bered her promise to the vicar, and she really 
wished to perform it, and so she was not re- 
buked by the slight harshi^s in Miss 
Michael's usually pleasant voice. 

" The truth is, I get rather tired at home," 
she said, settling her soft, warm arm against 
Agatha's. *^ Mamma does not care about my 
sitting with her in the evening, and it is dull 
then, for Clare is so odd. Do you like 
society ?" 

" When I can choose it." 

And the answer made Agatha glance 
wearily aside at the grey sea. 

Eeka wanted very much to be kind, and 
she had the orthodox young-lady like idea of 
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kindness— namely, sympathetic interest in the 
personal history ; it was more refined than 
the Hon. Georgina's ; she would not have 
commenced a catechism then and there, but it 
certainly seemed to her that her conversation 
ought to tend in that direction. 

Reka wanted going to school in the world 
to a frightful extent ; she did not know how 
to use half the feelings* and faculties she 
possessed, and she wanted to get rid of an im- 
mense amount of superfluous orthodoxy. 

She found herself silenced in a few sen- 
tences, when she tried to be sympathetic, and 
then she walked along beside her companion, 
not knowing what to say. 

To look at them, you would have judged 
at a glance that they were not characters to 
get on well together, but at the same time 
they were not inimical either. No ; though 
they were doomed to stand in each other's 
way, they were not characters which could 
ever sink into common enemies. 
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" Miss Michael has her own reasons, pro* 
bably, Eeka. You are scarcely polite,'' said 
John's bass voice, anything but pleasantly. 

Eeka turned sharply round, and Agatha 
threw up her veil, and also turned, with a 
dight sarcastic smile, which, however, was 
gone in an instant. 

It reads stupidly enough, does it not? It was 
just one of those scenes that strike every one 
with an unpleasant chill, as being intended to 
convey more than appears. Some how you 
feel some one has been struck, but you look 
round vainly for the wound. 

John Yeovil seldem interfered with any- 
thing that did not directly concern himself. 
He seldom, too, spoke in that gruff, strained 
voice — never, indeed, to Eeka. What did it 
mean ? Perhaps, if John Yeovil could have 
looked behind the scenes of what, to him, was 
such earnest fact, such real life, he would 
have seen the idle sprites, the Pucks and 
A riels of our new theories, in convulsions at 
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bis Herculean eflforts to struggle with calm- 
browed fate. 

Fancy the big, clumsy-fingered Captain 
trying to keep disentangled those two life- 
threads which were intended to go together — 
trying to judge his fellow mortals, and say 
such things should be, and such should not. 
And if, supposing always that the Pucks and 
Ariels are provided with such instructive 
amusements as a free inspection of the hopes 
and destinies of mortals, how their mirth 
must have been increased when they saw that 
€very eflFort of the Captain's aided his enemy. 

Miss Michael turned away abruptly, leaving 
Eeka standing there in the hall. A short 
time ago, Reka Nascott would have felt no 
hesitation in uttering an angry exclamation 
of surprise at Captain Yeovil's interference, 
and then allowed herself to be pacified by his 
usual demonstrations of affection. But some- 
how it was different now since John's last 
absence from Barrow, and, throwing back her 
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a great deal, if she could have safely trans- 
ported herself or her companion on to the sea 
beach without, or any where— even out of the 
world, for a minute or two. 

It must be confessed, too. Captain John was 
puzzled ; he had entered that room with the 
intention of warning Beka strongly against 
Agatha Michael, but any idea of sentimental 
conversation, or making a proposal, was as 
distant from his mind as it could possibly be, 
and even now that the words were struggling 
on his lips, he was scarcely conscious of what 
he was really saying. 

** Am I to understand, Reka,'' continued the 
Captain, making a desperate effort " that — 
that you find my advice disagreeable, and — *' 

This was rather moving in a circle, and 
Eeka's clear sense saw it. 

*'I told you a little while ago. Cousin 
John,'' and. she laid stress on the word cousin, 
'* that I feared we did not understand each 
other." 

Had she continued her silence, or only 
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answered by her former uneasy, embarrassed 
manner, John Yeovil would have still main- 
tained that neutral ground ; but Reka said 
that clearly and distinctly, and with just a 
tinge of self-defence in her tone. 

John turned sharply round, and laid his 
hand quite heavily on her shoulder. 

*' Reka," he exclaimed, " surely you do not 
mean that all this long time I have been de- 
ceiving myself — ^you are not tired of me ?*' 

" No, John, not tired,*' she said, in a low 
tone. 

" What, then ? surely you have not mis- 
taken what I meant ; you know I meant to 
make you my wife." 

And then Reka raised her head quickly. 

^' I cannot," she said, almost passionately. 

" Cannot I" 

John Yeovil echoed the word something 
like he had the name of Mr. Paul. 

Then they were both silent a moment, Eeka 
standing with her head erect now, ^and her 
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eyes fixed on the red, glowing fire; John 
tamed towards her, hi. eyes regarding her in 
way they had never done till that night. 

At length he spoke, all the embarrassment 
gone from his voice, and only the every day 
sternness marHng it. 

" You mean, Beka, that yon cannot marry 
me ? Have I done anything to offend you ? 
Is it because of Miss Michael ?*' 

There was something in his voice that 
touched her pride. She could not be magna- 
nimous then. 

" No, John," she answered. " I — I do not 
love you as a wife should. I — " 

At that instant the loud clang of the 
gong for dressing drowned her voice, and she 
turned away again to her old position ; when 
she raised her head again, she found she was 
alone. 

Alone ! Never in all the course of that 
strange courtship had Reka found John 
Yeovil's absence a great void ; but now she 
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looked up and saw herself alone with un- 
speakable satisfaotion, and perhaps the Gap- 
tain himself would have been the first to 
pardon her for it had he seen the expression 
with which she threw herself back in the 
great arm-chair, and covered her face with 
her hands. 

To sob out would have been a real luxury ; 
only she dared not, for in another half hour 
she might have to sit opposite her rejected 
lover at the well-lighted dinner-table, and 
there was continued danger of one of the men- 
servants entering the room. 

No — Eeka dared not cry, so she only sat, 
twisting her fingers, and making gasping 
breaths from time to time, and Captain John 
slowly and absently going through his toilet 
upstairs, was not more thoroughly upset and 
grieved than was Reka sitting there in the 
solitude of the great library. 

She had not yet reached that pitch of firm- 
souledness that after-lessons in the world were 
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to give her ; all her nature was still warm in 
its fierceness, and I would not vouch that 
though her reason still told her she had done 
right to refuse to be John^s wife, had his big 
figure appeared then in the dimmest distance 
she would not have sprang towards it, and 
prayed to be allowed to nestle again in those 
big arms, as she had done once or twice, when 
she and he arid everybody thought she was to 
be his future wife. She was frightened at what 
she had done ; and that tone in which John 
had last spoken to her rang in her ears pain- 
fully, and she sat there, feeling desolate and 
utterly wretched. And then, when the blaze 
of the great dinner-table fell upon her, she 
could not sit and talk as if nothing had hap- 
pened. She had not Agatha Michael's talent ; 
she had not learnt the requirements of 
society on that head. 

Her hand quite trembled when she took 
from John's hand something the courtesy of 
the table forced him to offer. 
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That night Reka quitted, unknown to her- 
self, the quiet, peaceful home life of the 
Wick. 

She entered a shadow — a shadow from 
which she might gaze back into those pleasant 
dream-days of girlhood, and see all their sun- 
shine, but which were gone from her for 
ever! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



CLARE NASCOTT. 



I HAVE mentioned Clare Nascott once or twice 
in the course of this history, but a great deal 
more lightly than she would have at all ap- 
proved, and perhaps, indeed, more so than her 
importance deserves. 

In the first place Clare was extraordinarily 
beautiful — I use the word in its fullest sense — 
and in the second place she was one of those 
characters which, however intimately con- 
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nected with other and more important cha- 
racters, contrive to shine always by their own 
light. I do not wish to rapturise over Clare 
Nascott, but if you can conceive that beauti- 
ful statue of Beatrice in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum quickened into life, with a kind of 
intensity of health and strength, — the eyes of 
a deep shadowy violet, and the waving hair a 
reddish golden ; the complexion not the pure 
white of northern blooded, but of a rich 
southern fairness ; if you can conceive that, 
and make it as beautiful as your fancy chooses 
you may form an idea of her. 

She was but seventeen, and her eccentrici* 
ties made her even younger than her years, 
so that even had her tastes been similar to 
Reka's, she would not have been considered 
old enough to be her companion. 

Clare gave in willingly enough to the de- 
cree — the only time, perhaps, she ever was so 
submissive ; for half her oddities rose from her 
horror of restraint of any tind, and from her 
childhood to the present hour of her exist- 
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ence, her life had been one long war agains; 
the authorities that were. 

It was whispered that Clare Nascott was a. 
little mad, but if it were so, it displayed itself 
very harmlessly in a perfect passion for soli* 
tude, combined with a fearlessness of per- 
sonal danger that had already made her re- 
markable. Her greatest delight was to 
wander about alone on her pony, through the 
wildest part of the country, and many a time 
would the young lady indulge this taste to 
such an extent, that Mr. Nascott would be 
alarmed, just as he was thinking of going to 
bed, by the news that Miss Clare was still 
out, and had been out ever since the cool 
morning. 

Occasionally, the whole household had been 
dispatched in search of the wanderer ; and on 
one occasion, when Mr. Nascott's fears were 
more poignant than usual, on account of the 
snow, even the villagers had been sent off 
over the common and heath. 

A more obstinate person, too, than Clare 
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Nascott, it would have been impossible to 
find ; not noisily or wratbfuUy, She 
listened quietly enough to argument, even 
respectfully, when so it suited her humour ; 
but she simply disregarded it. No person on 
the face of the earth could make her do a 
thing, if she had previously determined that 
she would not do it ; and she had contrived 
to impress this so forcibly on all her pastors 
and masters, brothers and sisters, and parents 
and friendi^ that, at length, any idea of guid- 
ance or restraint was abandoned as hopeless ^ 
and somehow, much after the same manner 
that the " Great Eastern *' contrives to puz- 
zle her creators, and make them cling to her 
as a wonderful creation, of which to be 
proud, Clare Nascott mystified hers and held 
on her own way. 

How she had got educated at all was a 
marvel; for learning in the usual school- 
room routine, happened to be one of those 
things which Clare declined doing ; yet, some* 
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yne say that, and how little better we are for 
• the doubt. I am not sure but that the 
Mahometan acceptation of things as they are, 
as absolutely fated, is not more dignified ; it 
certainly is less trouble, and a great deal better 
for the digestion. 

Eeka was very miserable when she opened 
the bedroom door gently on her return from 
Yeovil Court, and slowly passed the bed 
where Clare lay ; and as she thought Clare 
was sleeping, and those tears must be shed^ 
which had been weighing down her eyelids 
all the evening, she sat down in the chair by 
the fire and began quietly to sob them out 

Eeka was not given to crying, and so Clare 
watched from her bed in some dismay. 

Then, apparently thinking more active 
interference necessary, she quietly slipped 
from under the coverlid and came and stood 
like a tall white angel in front of hen 

** Is anything wrong, Reka?" 

A sob from Eekai, and then a toss up of 
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the head, and a determined flourish of the 
handkerchief across her eyes ; finally, a quick 
march across the room after a glass of 
water. 

All these proceedings, Clare watches 
gravely and quietly, without offering a word 
of either sympathy or condolence ; she has a 
horror of tears, and she regards them on the 
part of Eeka as a temporary display of weak- 
ness, which it behoves her to pass unobserved 
(like a red Indian would the cry of a tortured 
brother, vainly endeavouring to sing his death 
song). She even turns away her eyes as 
Eeka comes back to her seat, and looks 
steadily in the fixe, as she drops on the oppo- 
site chair. 

" HadnH you better go to bed, Clare ?" 

'' No.'' 

" Won't you take cold ?" 

" No." 

Those uncivil monosyllables drop in the 
sweetest voice, and as she utters them leaning 
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over ihe fire^ the girl looks beautiful as an 
angeL 

Reka is not altogether sorrj* I do not 
know why, but she is given to unburdening 
herself sometimes to Clare, and to-night it 
will be a comfort to tell some one what has 
happened, even though it be to her odd 
sister. 

^^ Did mamma go to bed all right, Clare ; 
and the children ?" Beka goes on musingly. 

Clare evidently thinks to answer such a 
question a waste of breath, so she only looks 
up and stares. 

Beka draws in her chair a little, stirs the 
fire, and begins unhooking her dress, while 
the flush that sobbing had brought fades from 
her face, leaving it pale and even worn look- 
ing. 

" I have, — ^that is, Cousin John spoke to 
me to-night, Clare ; asked me to marry him, 
and I told him ^ No I' " at length Rejka says, 
speaking out very quickly. 
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** No I joxjL wiU not marry John Yeovil ! 
but Reka l" 

It must be confessed, Beka did wince a 
little, as Clare raised herself and said this 
wonderingly, and not quite with the chUdish 
indifference she had expected. 

*' But what ? surely you would not have 
roe marry him if I do not love him, and I 
do not,-^/cfo not / It is no use deceiving my- 
^If. Ay, nor does he love me," and Eeka 
rose up, and the eagle eyes flushed pas- 
sionately, as she walked to the toilet table 
^uad began to clatter down the bracelets and 
rings. 

Glare watched silently still, and the beau* 
tiful face lost the very young, untroubled look 
as she did so, and then she bent it over her 
folded arms, working almost painfully, 

Eeka did not see it. 

**Why don't you love John?'^ at length 
she said, looking up with the fixed, straight 
way which was peculiar to her. 

M 2 
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"I don't know, he is very good, but — 
but—'' 

*^ Come back to the fire, Eeka." 
She went back slowly, and a little reluc- 
tantly, and then flung herself into the large 
chair again, opposite Clare. 

*' Do you love any one else, Reka?" 
The question startled her, more especially 
coming from Clare. Had she betrayed herself 
to others, then? — that secret which she 
thought so carefully guarded. 

Not on any account would Eeka have told 
the whitest of lies ; her code of morals was 
without a margin, her conscience unelastic; 
so she merely bent forward and looked 
earnestly in the fire. 

*' You won't answer me, Eeka I" 
*' No, not now, Clare ; it is late. Had we 
not better go to bed ?" 

But those violet eyes were fixed in that 
straight gaze before her, and Clare was 
pondering deeply. 
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Beka turned away, and proceed'^d with her 
undressing quickly. Somehow, she had enough 
of unburdening herself for that night, and 
she was almost afraid to catch the glance of 
the white figure still regarding her from the 
fireside. 

Clare's face was working strangely, — she 
could not understand it. 

The quietude so statuesque and occasionally 
soulless had given place to an expression, 
which showed that within that beautiful form 
was a spirit which, which — she scarcely knew 
what, but which, in spite of her love for her 
sister, she could not help feeling was not 
altogether'good. 

Many a time, in private with her 
step-mother, had she discussed her own 
opinion of her strange sister, and indignantly 
refused to listen to Mrs. Nascott's prophecies 
that Clare's future would give trouble to 
them all, and now somehow those prophecies 
flashed through her mind. 
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But h^ own troubles oppressed her that 
nighty and oppressed her in a form that 
instead of saddening her made her slightlj 
irritable. 

It sounds very unromantic and unheroine- 
like, but it must be confessed Beka made a 
great deal of noise undressing that night ; she 
knocked about the brushes and combs, and 
threw her things down, and then she 
scrambled into bed, without even a good 
night to Clare, who had risen so con- 
siderately to receive her midnight confi- 
dences. 

Perhaps, however, Eeka knew Clare's 
feelings were not easily hurt. * 

It was quite dark, some two hours after ; 
the fire was out, and not a ray of moonlight 
came through the thick curtains. 

"Eeka,'' said a voice firom Clare's bed, 
wakefuUy, as she had spoken last, "is it 
David Paul ?'' 

Perhaps Eeka slept — no answer came. 
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"Aye," muttered the voice again, "I 
know — I know." 

And then there was a little stifled laugh 
beneath the bed clothes, not quite pleasant to 
hear in that darkness. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



FEELINGS HAD CHANGED — LOVE BY HARSH 
EVIDENCE THROWN FROM ITS EMINENCE. 



There were two persons who were anxiously 
concerned in the question whether Miss Lewi- 
sham would remain at Yeovil Court over 
Sunday, though neither of them appeared to 
take any interest in it. 

How that gushing, laughing, fat Honora 
Lewisham could interest any one particularly, 
might have appeared extraordinary ; but how 
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her actions could influence any one sufficiently 
to cause them to be wutched with an anxiety 
that daily became more intense, would have 
seemed almost impossible to an ordinary on- 
looker. 

Agatha Michael sate quietly during the 
days she was there — now at the breakfast 
table, now at luncheon, and now again at 
dinner — listening for the lightest word that 
fell from the handsome lips, and somehow, 
whatever conversation she might be engaged 
in herself, she never failed to hear what 
Honora said. 

They seldom met but at table. How or 
why, perhaps only Agatha knew ; and it 
always happened that when Miss Lewisham, 
in company with Lady Lyons, came for that 
confidential gossip in Georgina's boudoir, 
which all three ladies loved so, Agatha's seat 
by the window was empty. 

She was very useful to Morris during those 
days, and had taken a sudden passion for 
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dresflinaking, which made her seek the room 
where the ladj's-maid nsate, wearily carrjing 
out my lady's fantasies, and spend hoars and 
hours industriously enough there. 

She had a cold, too, and always begged to 
be excused driving ; and, of course, now that 
Madame had other whims to occupy her, she 
was ready enough to be indulgent. Indeed, 
the last day or two of that week, Agatha 
Michael seemed to disappear from the Yeovil 
Court circle, in a manner that, had she been 
more important, might have seemed mys- 
terious. 

But insignificance of course has its value, 
and no one, perhaps, except the Captain and 
Honora observed anything about the com- 
panion's disappearance. The Captain and 
Honora likewise, apparently — ^for Friday came, 
(the day after that midnight visitto David Paul) 
and nothing more was said of Miss Lewi- 
sham's departure before her friend, Lady 
Lyons. 
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Honora slipped yery comfortably into the 
Yeovil circle, and somehow, whether it was the 
msinerttce quality of a massive frame, or that she 
really was bewitched and fascinated by Geor- 
gina's society, she seemed very content to 
remain where she was. 

A close observer might have noticed that 
she invariably cast an anxious glance round 
any room that she entered, and never re- 
mained alone. 

The maid, also, might have told stories of 
careful locking of the bed-room door, but for 
all that. Miss Lewisham seemed not only 
easy in her mind, but even happy. 

*' She is a very amusing kind of person, my 
dear,'' Georgina decided, a« she stood in the 
little room where Agatha was assisting Morris, 
turning over the silks and ribbons with her 
white plump hands, and looking so vastly, 
pleasant and pleased that the anxious de-> 
pendant conld scarcely bear to see her. 

" Not much in her, but she is a regular 
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Irishwoman, and someliow they're always 
amusing/' 

^^ Is she going to remain long ?" Agatha 
said, coldly. 

" Till Clara goes, I suppose, and that will 
be the end of next week. She is going up to 
town with the Lyons, I believe. Clara 
chaperones her. It is quite fun to see that 
minute woman leading about her great fat 
Hibernian ; but, to tell you the truth, I fancy 
my lady finds her useful ; you understand.'' 

Georgina nodded her head meaningly, and 
then Morris, happening to go out of the room, 
my lady came round nearer to Agatha, with 
that mischievous expression which always 
prefaced her confidences. 

" Clara is awfully extravagant, you know ; 
fond as I am of her, I must say I do think 
she goes too far, even for a viscountess, in the 
way of cashmeres and jewels, and even her 
night-dresses are trimmed with valuable lace. 
Well, my dear, there is no doubt Honora 
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Lewisham is rich and generous. Do you see^ 
anything ?'* 

" I suppose you mean Lady Lyons uses Miss 
— Miss Lewisham's purse ?'' 

Mrs. Yeovilj in reply, gave a significant 
look from lier blue eyes. 

"Miss Lewisham did not tell you this/*^ 
Agatha said, bending over her work. 

" No ; we have not arrived at that pitch of 
confidence ; indeed, I don't think we ever 
should. Gushing Honora is strange in some 
ways, and I often notice that, though she 
gives the idea of being the frankest person in 
the world, she never touches upon her own 
history. It may be on account of what I told 
you, but she certainly avoids personal con- 
fidences." 

Miss Michael's white, fragile fingers threaded 
her needle, and she appeared too engrossed iu 
the operation to reply. 

The next observation, " By the bye, Miss 
Michael, are you of Irish extraction ?" how- 
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ever, made her look np with a quick, anxious 
glance. 

" What ever made yoa ask ?•' She laughed* 

^^ Because Miss Lewisham did. I don't 
know how the question arose. We were 
speaking of you in connection with Mr. Paul, 
I think." 

'* What, then, does Miss Lewisham know 
David Paul r 

In spite of herself, the question came al- 
most hissing through her lips, and she let her 
work fall on her lap. 

*^ Hush I there comes Morris,^' said the 
Hon. Georgina. ** Don't let her hear. I 
must go, too, and take off my bonnet; au revoir^ 
mon amie.^^ 

And then she sailed away, never dreaniing 
of the anxiety her careless remarks had raised. 

As for Agatha, she let the work lay on her 
knees, and she sate staring at the lamp Morris 
had just brought in, and then she got up 
quickly and went away. 
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She went along the corridor that passed by 
the doors of Mrs. Yeovil's boudoir and the 
best bed-rooms, and she paused for a moment 
or two listening at each, not exactly in an 
eavesdropping manner, but with an expres- 
sion on her face anything but happy or pleasant 
to look at. 

She looked in such terrible trouble ; such 
dreadful unrest ; something like that unrest 
which one fancies must precede mental de- 
rangement. 

Voices and laughter, mingled with the 
clatter of cups and saucers, sounded from 
Mrs. Yeovil's boudoir, but the other rooms 
were silent ; so, with a disapp ointed look, she 
turned away, and ran up the staircase to the 
next floor. 

Honora Lewisham was spared what she 
dreaded for that hour. 

She had a very pleasant dinner, too, and 
she sang her best, and tried a little rather 
boidterous flirtation in the evening after- 
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wards, before that hour came, bat come it 
did. 

Honora had ceased to be so fearful now 
that three nights had passed safely, and she 
went into her room and took up a novel, in- 
tending to read composedly till Lady Lyons' 
maid could come to her. 

She was a little apt to be lazy, as people 
are who are overflowing with good temper, and 
not over accustomed to the miseries of life, 
and Honora was very dependant on a lady's- 
maid, and she would rather have sat there 
dozing over her novel till two in the mornings 
than have gone through the exertion of un- 
dressing herself. So it happened that the 
house was very still, the gentlemen being shut 
up in the distant smoking room, and all the 
ladies in their bed-rooms, and the hours were 
wearing on, and Honora still nodded over her 
book. 

She looked rather picturesque as she sate 
there, in the light of the high wax candles^ 
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with her marked features shadowed over, and 
here and there some of the magnificent jewela 
she so plentifully bedecked herself with, spark- 
ling up as they caught a chance ray. 

With a little idealising, she might have done 
for a Cleopatra — a Cleopatra tamed, perhaps. 

And just then the hour came. 

There was a knock at the door, suddenly 
— a quick, imperious knock — and Honora 
threw down the book with a start, and rose 
up hastily. 

"Come in," she said, nervously, for she 
knew well enough who was about to enter j 
and the door opened, and Agatha came in. 

" Shall I lock the door ?" 

" Yes, please." 

And then Agatha cdme quickly up the 
rather long room, and they stood face to face- 
regarding each other silently. 

The shadow was more visible than ever ;: 
there was no doubt of their sisterhood. 

**Five years ago, Honora, we agreed to- 
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the appearance of the outer world did not 
add to her cheerfulness, as she went down- 
stairs into the breakfast parlour. Mrs. 
Nascott was still absent from the family 
circle, and the children immediately sur- 
rounded her with their usual noise; her 
father, too, was irritable, and Clare in one of 
her utterly silent moods, and so the home 
world was not more cheering. 

At breakfast, too, her father would ask 
questions about her last evening's doings, and 
speculate about John's stay in England in a 
manner that to one downright and plain spoken 
as she was, made it rather embarrassing. 

Never, in all her life, had she been so 
thankful to get breakfast over ; the children 
and their father settled in their usual occupa- 
tion ; Clare away somewhere ; and then take 
herself off to the room which was called the 
morning room, but which no one used but 
herself and Clare. 

Eeka was no fashionable young lady, and the 
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idea of lounging away the morning in senti- 
mental gloom never entered her head. She 
fiate down and practised for an hoar, and then 
drearily, it must be confessed, she took out 
her drawing box, and arranged herself to 
catch as much light as possible with that 
heavy covered sky. 

And she did work away" industriously for 
m)me time, those light quick fingers doing 
some very effective touches, for she was not a 
character to be quenched by trouble, and 
there was not a shadow of pretence about her 
either in her play or work. Eeka was in* 
tensely real ; a quality which, to my mind, in 
this shallow [age, when we all content our- 
selves so much with the seeming of things, 
lifted her just that much above those who 
fiurrounded her, as she was above them. 

But at the same time she found the hours 
pass very slowly, though, like the busy bee, 
fihe thus improved them, and she raised her 
head at least ten times an hour to see how 
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time went on. As one o'clock drew near^ she 
grew a little uneasy* The truth was^ Eeka 
could not quite make up her mind that those 
almost daily visits of John Yeovil were going 
to cease ; he generally came at that hour for 
a few moments, if not to remain longer, and 
she felt anxious to see if he would suddenly 
cease that familiar intercourse, which frank 
Heka did not attempt to deny had been the 
delight of her life not many weeks back. 

She sate there watching the rain fall, in 
between those skilful strokes of her brush, 
and wondering till she grew dreamy, so 
dreamy, indeed, tljat a shadow quickly pass- 
ing the window was gone before she saw it. 

But she awoke immediately, then ; and 
springing upj was up at the window, throw- 
ing it open, and leaning out into the fast fall- 
ing rain, ealling sharply, "John— cousin 
John r' 

I fear Beka showed her Yeovil extrax^tion 
in this act : it was anything bat prober *, but 
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John Yeovil turned and looked back imme- 
diatelji and raising his hat, came slowly back. 

I doubt if, in all the course of his existence, 
John Yeovil had ever before passed that win- 
dow without looking in; he bad done it in 
his own manner, leisurely, and perhaps care^ 
lessly ; but nevertheless, he hiad always done it, 
and now the act, simple as it was, spoke 
more sti-ongly of how utterly changed were 
their station to each other than any words. 

He came back ; though ileka's voice called 
his name, it might have been through habit ; 
I don't think, however, it was. John Yeovil 
was one of those men to whom Beka's voice 
would for ever sound different to other 
womens. 

They shook hands without speaking, till 
Reka, holding the large nervous £ngers tightly, 
«aid, 

" Com.e an, woo't you, John?'' 

^* I think m>t, I am to get back to the Oourt 
to see Max before I staiit" 

N 2 
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Start 1 Then her fear was correct, he 
would leave Barrow 1 

" Are you going for long?" 

*^I do not ki:ow; there's no object, you see, 
in staying at Barrow, and it will be more 
comfortable for us both.'' 

And then he looked earnestly into her face, 
and she gazed far out into the haze of rain. 

Even then had she given but a look — had 
she even hesitated, John would have for- 
gotten all about that last night's scene (that 
scene which, do what he would, he could not 
believe in), and spring into the room and 
taken her in his arms* He could not realise 
that Keka was not his — did not belong to him 
any more than did the ground he stood on— ^ 
that his admiration, his appreciation, his ap- 
proval was nothing to hen 

" 1 think it would," she said, slowly and a 
little sadly as she saw he waited for a reply, 
** though — though — ^" she grew crimson as 
she stammered, but then she burst out firmly, 
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" but before you go, John, I want you to 
forgive me— just to say you forgive me." 

" I do not see that I have anything to for- 
give," he answered, drawing back a step, 
rather frightened, and yet still unwilling to 
go. " I am very sorry about it, that is all." 

"And so am I, John, so am I; but I 
could not go on deceiving you. I could not 
pretend to love you when I did not" (perhaps 

Reka's plain speaking here was not absolutely 

« 

necessary, and the Captain would have pre-» 
ferred not to hear it), he said, with the slightest 
approach to sarcasm. 

" But you should have discovered it before, 
Eeka." 

" I could not, because it was only quite 
lately," and then she paused abruptly, and 
instead of blushing paled to her lips. " I 
found out I loved him better than you." 

I suppose most men would have evinced 
some little curiosity as to who the * him ' was, 
more especially when such a thing as a rival 
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CHAPTER XX. 



IN WHICH CLARE IS RATHER ECCENTRIC^ 



The rain was falling heavily that Friday after- 
noon—so heavily, that even Clare Nascott, who 
was usually as indiflFerent to weather as an old 
tar, looked despairingly over the mist-bound 
landscape, and decided to return to the Wick 
without further delay. 

The wind was falling too ominously, and^ 
combined with one distant thunder peal, 
Clare's meteorological genius warned her 
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she Lad better seek shelter for her pony, if 
she did not care about it for herself, for a 
storm was coming on. 

The Wick was still some two miles distant, 
and between it and Barrow proper, not a 
shelter was to be had, with the exception of 
the church, which stood, the last building in 
the village, on the brow of the hill. A 
simple, ugly enough place was David Paul's 
church, with only extreme old age to recom- 
mend it, and the sculptured tombs of an old 
knight or two. 

Clare was not more like Eeka in regard to 
sanctity than in her other qualities, and it 
must be confessed she did not regard the 
ugly little building on the hill with any of the 
affection or reverence her sister did. But at 
the same time she had a certain superstitious 
feeling regarding it, which made her very loth 
to seek its shelter. Perhaps the tombs and 
silence of the place acted upon her un- 
pleasantly, or it might have been that the 

N 5 
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legends of saints and devils whicli was her 
faToorite literature for a wet day, or a winter*s 
evening had impressed her deeply, but she 
certainly never entered the church, if she could 
avoid it, except on Sunday. 

I think you often find inexplicable super- 
stitions clinging to minds bold enongli in 
disbelieving more reasonable creeds. There 
was not a doubt that Clare's mind was of this 
fibre. Had anyone watched her closely 
(which no one did) they would have seen 
those changes taking place gradaally, which 
afterwards seemed to burst on them like a 
thunder-bolt. 

She stood for a moment hesitating before she 
began to ascend the bill, though the rain was 
beating round her in sbeets, and her weather- 
wise eye told her the storm was approaching 
near ; bat at length little Tim had his way, 
not h&mg superstitious like ^his mistress, and 
up they w^nt 4o the church. 

There was '« splendid view to be Md firom 
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thence in fioe weaiber, and even now it was 
-not unpicturesque— those rolling clouds of inistj 
as the rain in the distance appeared, sweeping 
over the downs towards the sea. But Clare 
did not wait to look at any view ; she dis- 
mounted from little Tim and led him quietly 
round to the sheltered side. 

The rain, Jiowever, was omnipotent every- 
where without, and in desperation the girl 
sought the porch in hopes of finding the door 
open. 

Clare's conscience was not troubled like 
Eeka's would hav^ been at taking a brute into 
church ; perhfips she could ruot see the harm 
in it from want of refinement, or perhaps, to 
her, Tim was quite as worthy of the material 
shelter of God's house, as a Godcreated being, 
as any other being on the face of the earth. 
M any rate, she led him gently in and tied him 
to the JraSing of the altar, and then sate down 
holding his daipp nose between her hands, 
and leaning herhead against his forehead, not 
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the scnlptared lady in the group of 
marble moamers. She did not care particu- 
larly about looking round, for the white 
pillars looked uncommonly uncomfortable, not 
to say ghostly, in that gloomy light. 

And she was particularly brim-full of ghost 
stories, having been studying Ingoldsby this 
preceding week, so she kept her eyes closed 
and tried to doze. 

Suddenly, however, the door rolled slowly 
open with a creak, and little Tim shook him- 
self nervously, and Clare was obliged to look 
up, and then she saw — no— not the figure of 
Fate, or Nemesis, or any other, but a piece 
of newspaper come fluttering by, pushed by 
the wind, which had blown open the door. She 
got up and shut the door, and then, perhaps 
because she wanted something to amuse her, 
or because it was necessary, or becaase — ^no, 
I will not try to find a cause. What matters 
it,? She — Clare Nascott — picked up the 
sheet of newspaper^ and came back to her seat. 
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Newspapers were rare things to Clare, and 
things she cared very little for in general ; 
but now she spread it on her knee, and 
smoothed out the folds, and prepared to read. 
There were a good many advertisements, and 
other uninteresting information, but presently 
she came upon a paragraph which made her 
drop her golden head very attentively. She 
did not notice that there was a blot of ink 
near it and some words carefully erased : she 
was too much interested with the paragraph 
itself. It was headed, in newspaper par- 
lance, — 

"Mysterious Murder of an English 
kobleman at bordeaux. 

"Much excitement has just been created 
among the English residents at Bordeaux, 
by the supposed murder of Lord Meltonham, 
at his chllteau on the banks of the Garonne. 
The unfortunate nobleman was found dead in 
his bed, shot through the heart in such a 
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legibly as she did now, and almost word for 
word she could have repeated them. 

Clare Nescott's daily life was very simple. 
The solitude that she loved then so much 
kept her thoroughly ignorant in some things, ' 
as it advanced her in others. The outward 
world of the present she knew nothing of. 
She was more ignorant than it seems almost 
possible a girl of her class in this civilized age 
could be. Legends, as I have said before, she 
was brimful of. Every saint in the calendar 
she knew some story of; but of what was 
passing in the visible world around — the 
vices, crimes, miseries— she was as ignorant 
as a babe. 

This, then, that she read— this temble deed 
of a girl like herself— seemed almost incredible; 
it made her shiver and wonder if it could 
possibly be true ; it required quite an effort 
to realise it— almost as much mental eflFort a^ 
the solution of a mathematical problem. She 
was not exactly so much horrified as aston- 
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islied. I don't think Clare's organisation wa» 
of the nature to understand horror of this sort ; 
her oddness consisted a great deal in a certaia 
want of moral development. I don't attempt 
to explain this, but I have noticed that thera 
are persons whose appreciation of right and 
wrong are much less acute than others^ 
although their intellectual development i» 
equal. Phenomena that horrify — morally — 
some, merely strike such with wonderment. 

Clare Nascott hid now her newspaper and 
passed her fingers meditatively through the 
reddish golden hair which was her glory,, 
and prepared to think; but then suddenly 
the train of her ideas was broken. There^ 
was a noise at a little distance, the creaking^ 
of a door, which it must be confessed made 
Clare start, and then the chancel door opened, 
and a man came out of the vestry— the Kev.. 
David Paul. 

Such an apparition was re-assuring, at any 
rate. He did not see hei^, however. His hat 
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was off, and his countenance was clearly 
visible, even in the gloomy light, and Clare 
noticed that it wore an expression that she 
had never seen there before. What it waa 
she could not tell, but it was strange and odd, 
and she felt she did not care to speak to him^ 
more especially in that lonely, gloomy church 
whilst he wore it. 

But Mr. Paul advanced towards her, stoop* 
ing his head and looking anxiously from side 
to side. So intent was he that he stood 
almost opposite to her and Tim before he 
observed (hem. 

Clare rose then, and with an apologetic 
look at the pony, said, in her young fresh 
voice, 

" It rained so hard, Mr. Paul.'* 

He was deadly white, with deep blue 
circles under his eyes, and a look about the 
mouth that made him years older; but aa 
she spoke, seeing it, and noticing it, too, in 
spite of her childishness, he smiled. 
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" I never saw Bucli weather. How could 
you be so imprudent as to venture out?' 

" I do not know j because, perhaps, I was 
not afraid of the rain more than you. What 
are you doing here, Mr. Paul?'' 

Before he answered he looked in her beau- 
tiful face with one of those scrutinising looks 
he had given Eeka, and then it happened his 
eye fell and saw the newspaper still clutched 
in her hand. He did not start or exclain; 
but his eyes gleamed up. 

"I came to do a little arranging in my 
vestry, and it has taken me longer than I 
expected. I did not hear you come in 
either." 

" We came in quietly. I think Tim knew 
we had no business here," and Clare glanced 
round with a sweep of her violet eyes, ** and 
since then I have been reading. Does thia 
paper belong to you, Mr. Paul ? I think it 
came from the vestry.'' 

" Probably it did ; thank you.** 
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And tlien he took it, and folded it ap, and 
tacked it carelessly in his pocket. 

" Is it true, Mr. Paul ?• 

She did not saj what, bat he answered,, 
immediately, 

" It is to be feared so.*' 

"And will she be — What will be done 
with her r 

At that time Clare listened to David Paul 
as to an oracle, and she waited for his reply 
quite eagerly for her. 

"What will be doner 

And then he paused and turned away. Ho 
saw the mistake he had made. 

" What will be done to her, Mr. Paul ?'" 
reiterated Clare, in that quiet, unenthusiastic 
tone which the vicar knew so well, and 
which he was accustomed to associate with 
the beautiful, stolid child alone. 

"That is an old newspaper," he said,, 
slowly, and turning his face from her eyes,, 
which were fixed on him in the straight,. 
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peculiar way she had of fixing any one she 
questioned. "The murder there spoken of 
.took place years ago." 

" Oh ! and what became of the girl ; did 
«hedie?'' 

''No." 

'' Then she was not guilty ?'* 

The clergyman turned and met her gaze 
with one slie could not understand ; she 
knew not whether it was anger,or annoyance, 
or what. 

'' The evidence was not suflScient to con- 
vict her, but it was universally believed that 
45he was guilty," he said, in clear ringing 
tones, like those in which he read out the daily 
services. 

" And you — do you believe it?'* 

Again he looked in the beautiful face. 

'' 'Judge not that ye be not judged,' " he 
replied, calmly and quietly ; and Clare 
looked away, puzzled but not reproved. " I 
must go," he added, a moment after, '' and 
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** Are you going ?" 

*^ Yes ; and I want to lock the door. I will 
give yon my umbrella, and Tim must make 
the best of it ; and then I advise you to ride 
home as fast as you can/' 

Bat Glare did not move. 

"I wish you would stay a moment or 
two/' she said, with the vivacity still in her 
whole face, but more especially in her eyes ; 
" I want to speak to you/* 

" Certainly ; is anything the matter ?" 

"I don't know, I have not decided; but I 
do not think there will be, if you will speak 
out truly." 

It was odd to hear the tone in which she 
«aid this, keeping her eyes meanwhile 
steadily fixed in the distance, as if she saw 
something there, and was speaking to it more 
than Mr. Paul beside her. 

" If I can I will," he answered, shortly. 

** Everyone can speak the truth. I want 
to know this, Mr. Paul ; do you mean to 
marry my sister Beka ?" 
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The Vicar turned quickly, for he had been 
standing a little sideways, and looked in her 
beautiful face, now turned unblushingly up 
towards him, with an astonishment which for 
A moment stopped his speech. 

'^Your question is a little strange/' he 
said, coldly, for somehow he could not find 
the childish simplicity in the girl that he 
looked for, and there was a shadowy bold- 
ness which David Paul had known enough 
of the world to make him shrink from with 
almost disgust. 

" Is it ? still you can answer it," Clare 
said, steadily. 

He looked again before he answered; it 
was difficult to associate anything unwo- 
manly or but what was simple, with that 
sweet beauty, and he was determined to be 
merciful as well as just. 

'' Clare," he said, ** you are very young, 
and do not know the impropriety you are 
committing. Go home, my child ; the rain 
will not clear to-night." 

VOL. I. 
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pony a lash with her whip, ^^ I want nothing 
more of you — ^nothing ; we shall not meet^ 
either, as we have done hitherto/* 

"But," and David Paul could not help 
smiling at this strange turn, " what have I 
done to oflfend you ?" 

** Oflfend me ? I am not oflTended ; only I 
do not want your friendship, that is all." 

" But why — wherefore ?^' 

" Never mind that ; I do not want it," and 
then without a good-hye or even a nod, she 
gave Tim another quick lash, and they went 
down the decline in the driving rain, leaving 
Mr. Paul looking aflber them in unutterable 
perplexity. 

I think he was inclined to echo Mrs. Nas- 
cott's prophecies concerning Clare's future. 

Clare's future ! Ah I could he have but 
looked forward, he would have been more 
troubled how it might affect his own. 

END OP VOL. I. 
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